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EPOCH=-MAKING TEXT=-BOOKS 


Guerber’s Story of the Great Republic. $ .65 


An authentic and fascinating account of our 
country from the framing of the Constitution to the 
present day. Designed for supplementary reading, 
as is — 


Holder’s Stories of Animal Life. $ .60 


Presents some of the remarkab'e phases of animal 
life which are not generaliy available, and covers a 
wide field. Based on personal experiences of the 
author, 


Brooks's Stories of the Old Bay State. $ .60 


A collection of fresh and delightful stories from 
the settlement of the country to the present time. 
Fascinat ng reading concerning historical events 
and people. Novel presentation. 


Milne’s Grammar School Algebra. $ .50 

Very interesting book for beginners. Slight 

transition from arithmetic to algebra. New order 
of classification. 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS 


ADOPTED FOR 
VIRGINIA 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
BY 
STATE BOARD OF. 
EDUCATION, 


August 2d, 1899. 


For Supplementary Reading. 


Interesting in Matter 
Charming in Style 
Fresh in Treatment 
Beautiful in Illustration 
Unrivaled in Typography 


Milne’s Plane and Solid Geometry $1.25 


Milne’s Plane Geometry (separate). 75 
By J. MiLne, Ph.D., LL.D., 


President State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 


Adequate preparation for all colleges. Unrivaled 
as teaching books ‘The first successful combi- 
nation of inventional and concrete geometry with 


rigid logical treatment. 


Colby’s Outlines of General History. $1.50 


By FRANK Moore M.A.,, 
Professor of Economics, New York University. 

A fascinating narrative. Pre-eminently a useful 
book. Provides a general fuundation for historical 
knowledge, and a stimulus to further reading. 
Valuable in advanced study for general review. All 
matter not necessary to a connected narrative has 
been omitted. Special attention is paid to mediz- 


val and modern history of European nations. 


For descriptive circulars of the best books for schools and colleges write to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago Boston 


Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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ONE YEAR 
Monthly, except July and 
( 81.00 per your) 


This makes the 100 pictures 
cost you only 40 cents in 
addition to the #1,00 for 
Magazine. Send to-day. 


END two 2 cent stamps for these four pictures, and mention this 


The Perry Magazine Premium Set. 
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INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


OF SPECIAL 


ARITHMETIC 


The Normal Course in Number. 
By Joun W. Cook, Pres. of the Northern Illinois State Normal School, and Miss N, 
Cropsey, Assistant Supt. of Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. This Course embraces : 


The New Elementary Arithmetic. 


320 pages. With or without Answers. Cloth, 50 cents. 
This book begins with numbers in the concrete, and throughout it helps the pupil to 4 

pendent reasoning, which its admirable selection of problems stimulates. The quality of the rules, 

problems, and exercises is the best that experience and sagacity could weave together. 


The New Advanced Arithmetic. 


462 pages. With or without Answers. Cloth, 65 cents. 


of the Elementary book are but extended in the Advanced, The prob- 
to school practice, but also to the 


The many excellences 
| lems throughout the entire book are closely related, not only 


| business life of to day. The material and arrangement of the book are of the best. 
We now have in press a helpful little book, First Steps in Arithmetic, 
by Evra M. Pierce. It is an excellent preparation for the Normal Course in Number. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 
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mIsToRY | 
A History of the United States. | 
By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A. M. Mowry, A.M. 8vo, 476 pages, 180 illustrations 


and maps. $1.00. 

Famous men and the important events of each epoch of our nation’s history are deseribed 
with skill and force. Accurate in statement, clear and graphic in style, patriotic and unpartisan 
in spirit, this history has found general acceptance in all sections of the country. 

First Steps in the History of Our Country. ~ 
By W. A. Mowry, Ph. D., and 4. M. Mowry, A.M. 316 pages. Fully illustrated. 60 cts. | 

A fascinating and forceful history, told in the lives and deeds of 39 great Americans, from 
Columbus to Edison. It centres every epoch upon representative personages, veritable history- 
makers, Full of anecdotes and telling illustrations. 

The Rescue of Cuba. 
An Episode in the Growth of Free Government. By Anprew S. Drarver, LL.D., Pres. 
University of Illinois. 186 pages. Illustrated. $1.00. 


This book, twofold in its purpose, exhibits the war of 1894 as one more step in the long prog- 
ress of the world towards universal liberty, while offering at the same time an accurate history of | 
the Spanish American War. The treatment is judicious, unbiased, and well-balanced. | 


Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 
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The Short Line Between 


Chemical and P hysical : ALBANY, NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
and Chemicals. | 
APPARATUS, 
Complete Laboratory Outfits. ST. LOUIS > 
Planetary Pencil Pointer 


And All Points Wesi. BES 

Lake Champlain Route 7 
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BURLINGTON, VT., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, 
And All Canadian Points. 

Palace, Sleeping, or Drawing Room Cars on all 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. | soie agenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


SPECIALTY: LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
(ar~ Sule Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


Invest your savings 

in unquestioned securities. Our first mortgage 
Farm loans are absolutely safe and pay the inves- 
tor Six per cent. per annum clear of taxes; we 


collect and remit principal and interest free of ‘ 
charge; personal examination of nll We through trains. Needed in every Home and School. 
have made these loans for the past sixteen years ae ae For Time Tables or space in Sleeping Cars call on Never breaks the point. Preserv 
without the loss of a dollar to our clients. Refer- any Ticket Agent of the Company, or address Raven the ent fa 
ences ond Beene a apPlictstabtishe 11883.) Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of J. R. WATSON, lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful 
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Physical and Chemical 


APPARATUS. 


Complete Laboratory 
E:quipment 


For Modern Science Teaching. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS COMPANY, I | 
your careful mspection. 16 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass. Yorner- 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. ‘ 
“It gives me — pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does H ! N Temes # Go d 


Desirable school property for sale in East Texas 


2 


the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the | 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully } 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact 1 do | 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, ®3.50. Mass. State Board of Education. | 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & C0., Leominster, Mass. aon 


To Our Subscribers : 


The publishers of the Journat or Epucation have made special arrangements with the 
publishers of the well-known historical review, Current History, whereby we can offer that 


publication to our subscribers ‘on particularly advantageous terms. 
The Only Publication Giving a Comprehensive Present-Day History of the World is 


ESTABLISHED 1890, 


Thoroughly Indexed, Topically and Analytically. 1,020 Pages. 250 Portraits. 31 Maps. 


Following are a few among the thousands of topics treated in this volume: 


Spanish-American War. Hawaiian Annexation, 

. Its origin, progress, and results, with /u// feat cf the The culmination of this movement in the Newlands 
treaty of peace. ¥very important incident included, joint resolution. The report of the United States 
from the complications arising out of the Cuban re- Commissioners outlining proposed form of gov- 
bellion and the destruction of the ‘“ Maine” to the ernment, ete. 
ratification of the treaty of peace. The question of 
“imperialism” or colonial expansion is presented Science and Mechanical Invention. 


from both sides — the reader being admirably placed ine eye 
for forming on his own part an intelligent judgment Liquid Air. Liquid Hydrogen. Color Photography. 


on this vital question. Sex Determination. Arctic Exploration. New 
Chemical Elements. Aerial Navigation. Wireless 


The Dreyfus Case, pon 
lelegraphy, etc. 


A full account of the origin and significance of 
this agitation, etc. 


We will send the bound volume of this valuable publication for 1898, postpaid, to any of our sub 
scribers who will send two new subscribers to the JouRNAL OF EpucarTion, together with the regular 
subscription price of $5.00. 

This is an extremely liberal offer, and will prove a popular one; therefore we advise early orders, that 
they may be promptly filled. 

Remember: The JourNAL oF EpucaTion to two new subscribers, and Current History for 1898 to 


yourself, for $5.00. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., Boston. 
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Number 12. 


Journal of HKducation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, : : : : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 x 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 6.50 “* 
Cash must uccompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time, 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 


AMERICAN THACHER (monthly), . . 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
8 Somerset St. - - Boston, Mass. 


THE CLOSED GENTIAN. 


BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY. 


What lies within this casket, 
I hardly dare to ask it, 
Some secret of the naiads here is hid. 
This box of azure hue 
Contains some treasure true; 
Pandora, help me lift the lid. 


Is it a tragic story— 
Or one, perhaps, of glory? 
I’ll ask it of some velvet-coated bee; 
He must the legend know, 
Who thus can come and go, 
Perchance he’ll sing it unto me. 


Salute the soul that dares, though royal born, 
Become knight errant of the hope forlorn; 
Disdain the sneer that curls the curving lip, 
Arrest a world’s doubt by the sceptre tip. 

As sure as crawling slug within the wood, 

The lowest reading of the highest mood, 

As surely as the skiés the caverns crown, 

The noble deed shall live the base thought down. 
As certain as the dawn to stir the dark, 

The arrow of the age flies to the mark. 

Dividing years, and years to be shall know 
Whose was the hand that held and bent the bow. 
Now, then, and ever well the great Law rears: 
All souls high-born salute the Soul that dares. 
From “Salutation to Nicholas II., 1898,” by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps-Ward, in Atlantic. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

Dr. A. F. Chicago: 

school curriculum, both urban and rural, is in a 
plastic state, awaiting the touch of inspired artists. 


The common 


Anick FreeEMAN PaumMer: My experience, which 
covers an acquaintance with 12,000 or 15,000 college 
women, my facts do not show that a college educa- 
tion is harmful to the women, to society, or to the 
home, College-bred women are in no way different 
from other women in their mental attributes or their 
social powers. I have known them successful in 
society, with better motives than the women without 
a college education. A Harvard professor of phi- 
losophy has tabulated statistics as to the number of 
women students who marry after graduation at the 
end of five years, about as many women had married 
as the figures showed among the men students. 


must enrich the teacher. 
we are con- 


P. W. Sweancu: We 
How shall we enrich child-life when 
tent with the teacher of narrow horizon and empty 
larder? It is absolutely essential that the teacher 
should be a person of broad, enriched, and enriching 
culture. The early education of a child requires the 
master mind far more than does any subsequent 
The child’s teacher must be a per- 
One hour of association 


period of his life. 
son of great personality. 
with a great personality is worth a week of ordinary 
schoolroom grind. The teacher must have specific 
training for the work. Scholarship is much ; person- 
ality with scholarship is more; but scholarship with 
personality and specific training is everything. 


SHALL HIGH SCHOOL WORK COUNT ON 
COLLEGE DEGREES? 


BY FORTY COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. 


The committee on college entrance requirements, appointed by the N. E. A. in 1895, reported at Los Angeles July, 


1899. The seventh resolve was as follows : — 


Resolved: That the colleges will aid the secondary schools by allowing credit toward a degree for work done in 
secondary schools, beyond the amount required for entrance, when equal in amount and thoroughness to work done in the 


same subjects in college. 
Upon this college men speak as follows : — 


NATHANIEL BuTLER, 
Colby College, Maine. 
In reference to the proposition of the committee 
on entrance requirements (National Educational 
Association), that colleges shall give credit toward de- 
grees for work well done in the high schools beyond 
the entrance requirements, I can only say that while 
it is clear that the details involved in such an arrange- 
ment would have to be worked out very carefully, to 
prevent undesirable results, I can see no possible ob- 
jection to the proposition itself. Clearly, the schools 
and colleges ought to help in every possible way rather 
than to hinder the real progress of the student in 
getting ready for the portion of his life that follows 
the schools; and if it can be guaranteed that work be- 
yond the college requirements has been thoroughly 
done in the high schools and academies, it would be 
very difficult to name any good reason why credit 
for such work should not be allowed toward the col- 
I think the suggestion is a good one. 


lege degree, 


FRANK STRONG, 
University of Oregon. 

The University of Oregon gives credit toward de- 
grees for work done in high school beyond entrance 
requirements. Such overlapping should, however, 
be reduced to a minimum, and, if possible, eliminated. 


W. E tor, 
Harvard College, Massachusetts. 


Harvard College admits on examination only; and 
therefore does not give credit towards its degrees for 
work done in the high schools, except as candidates 
from high schools pass examinations beyond the ordi- 
nary entrance examinations. We are always glad to 
give credit on examinations for studies taken in sec- 
ondary schools beyond the entrance requirements; 
but the examinations are to be passed at Harvard 
College, or at one of the numerous places at which the 
college conducts admission examinations. 

The method of admission on school certificates or 
diplomas does not seem to our faculty desirable at 
Harvard College; and, personally, I cannot but doubt 
whether it be anywhere desirable in the interests of 
either secondary schools or colleges. Tsay this in 
reply to your question whether [ think it advisable 
that colleges give credit towards degrees for work well 
done in the high schools beyond the entrance require- 


ments. 


Witiiam R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago, Illinois. 


o—— 


I regret very much that pressing engagements of 
various kinds make it impossible for me to join in the 
symposium suggested by you in a recent letter. 

Davip STARR JORDAN, 
Leland Stanford Junior University, California, 

I believe that the university ought to give credit 
for all good work done in the high school, regardless 
of whether a prearranged course of study is followed 
or not. All the university should demand is that its 
students should have a training on which the univer- 
sitv can build. The college or university should give 
credit for work done in any subject beyond the en- 
trance requirements, if this work has been done in 
such a way that it will not be necessary to repeat it if 
the student continues advanced work in this subject 
in the university. For example, the reading of col- 


lege Latin in a high school under a competent teacher 
should receive the same credit as if it were done in 
the college, but such a course in physies, without 
laboratory facilities, and which would therefore neces- 
sarily have to be gone over again in a higher institu- 
tion, should not receive credit. ‘To give credit in col- 
lege for work done outside which is really equivalent 
to college work is both feasible and advisable. 


_AaNeEs IRwIN, 


Radcliffe College, Mass. 

I do not quite know what is implied in the sug- 
gestion that “credit toward degrees should be given 
for work well done in the high schools beyond the en- 
trance requirements,” therefore I hesitate to express a 
decided opinion. I do, however, hold firmly that a 
college degree should represent something that a 
high school cannot give, and I should therefore pre- 
fer the work towards a college degree to be done in 
college. 


, 
Cuarves K, ApAms, 
University of Wisconsin. 


I know of no college or university that is not glad 
to give credit for all work well done in a preparatory 
school. The standard is practically set by the high 
schools, and the requirements for admission must be. 
adiusted to the capabilities of the schools furnishing 
a majority of the students. The schools devoted ex- 
clusively to preparatory work might perhaps so raise 
their standard as to furnish students fitted for the 
second or the third year of college; but the number of 
such schools is so small that it is not practicable to ad- 
yust the college requirements to their condition. 

There is apparently a growing tendency to rely 
upon high schools rather than academies of private 
foundation for preparatory work. The major part 
of high school instruction is for pupils that do not 
intend to go to college. But the preparatory courses 
and the others must have a certain co-ordination, and 
the consequence, up to the present time, nas been to 
keep the preparatory courses within the limit of four 
years It can hardly be wise for the colleges in the 
coantry at large to require more than the better grade 
bigh schools can furnish; and it may well be 
doubted whether the high sehools can be induced to 
give much more than they are giving at the present 
time. If this is true, it follows that, while every col- 
lege and university would be glad to have students 
that are fitted to enter advanced classes, the prospect 
of securing any considerable number of such students 
ix sill not very good. A proposition to extend the 
high school courses to five years would probably meet 
with very little favor. Until that can be done, the 
colleges must either accept the preparation they are 
pow receiving, or they must very much diminish the 
number cf their students. Obviously the tendency is 
to accept the foimer alternative. 

Of course these remarks apply chiefly to the aver- 
ave grade of cotleges and universities thoughout the 
country. Ii is quite possible that two or three of the 
universities might by giving due notice place their 
chief reliance upon private preparatory schools, and 
require the eanivalent of a five-year preparatory 
course. They might even do so without very largely 
diminishing ibcir attendance. Sut whatever ihe 
prospects of success in such an effort, the require- 
ments would haidly be practicable in the country at 
large, An «ffort in that direction would be likely to 
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alicnate the Ligh schools from the colleges, and such 
aresult would Le m every way deplorable. 
James B. ANGELL, 
University of Michigan. 

It has long been the custom in this university to 
give credit towards degrees for advanced work in pre- 
paratory schools when we have had an opportunity 
to inspect the work through the visit by a committee 
of the faculty to the schools. Experience has justified 
our usage when such visitation has been practicable. 
There is no doubt that many of the stronger schools 
can prepare students for advanced standing in several 
branches. It is wise to encourage them to do the 
requisite work, 

JosEPH SWAIN, 
Indiana University. 

I think a student should have credit for any work 
he has done which he can make clear to the college 
faculty, either by means of credentials or by examina- 
tion. In cases of students having done extra work in 
the high scheol, we endeavor to give such credit as 
the work will warrant. 

James K. Powers, 
University of Alabama. 

In principle, it seems right and proper that “‘col- 
leges shall give credit toward degrees for work well 
done in the high schools beyond the entrance require- 
ments.” No harm can come from giving applicants 
for admission to college credit for work well done any- 
where; while such encouragement to the high school: 
cau but result in advancing the cause of higher edu- 
cation, 

In practice, however, a difficulty arises. The high 
scheols are not equally strong and well equipped. it 
is difficult to discriminate by rule or law between 
them. It may be said that this is equally true of 
their work in fitting for the freshman class. This is 
true, but all know that it is much easier to fit for 
that than for a higher class, while not so much harm 
can come from admitting one poorly prepared to that 
Class. 

Under all the circumstances, it appears wise and 
well to recognize the principle of “advanced stand- 
ing.” carefully guarded. This university does this 
by accepting for admission to the freshman class a 
certificate from any accredited high school as a matter 
of right, while as a matter of privilege or courtesy 
satisfactory evidence of work well done anywhere 
may be accepted. But in no case can the require- 
nent as to the minimum amount of resident work be 
Waived, 

STHELBERT D, WARFIELD, 
Lafayette College, Pennsylvania. 

[am not inclined to favor the proposal to give 
credits in college for high school work, because: (1) 1 
think there is a material difference in method between 
high school and college work and the two should not 
he regarded as interchangeable; and 

(2) [ think the whole system of credits has a bad 
effect on the student’s mind, turning him away from 
the essential idea of getting an eduration to the com- 
paratively unimportant one of earning a degree. 

H. Snow, 
University of Kansas. 

} am heartily in favor of the proposal that colleges 
and universities shall give credit toward degrees for 
work well done in accredited high schools up to the 
end of the freshman year. In the case of many of 
our strongest high schools such credit, | think, would 
he entirely warranted and would serve to create a 
more cordial feeling betwen the colleges and the high 
schools. 

Oo 
Cuaries W. Dapney, 
University of Tennessee. 

L much doubt the wisdom of giving credit toward 
college degrees for work, even if well done. in the 
high beyond the entrance requirements. 
We must get rid of the idea that the high school is 
merely a preparatory school for the college or wni- 
versity, American high schools-should be the peo- 
ple’s colleges, Their chief object should be to pre- 


schools 


pare men and women for active life in this republic. 
I do not mean that admission to college should be en- 
tirely lost sight of. But the fact is, the vast majority 
of the high school students will never get a chance to 
vo to college, and the high school must give them 
their preparation for the higher intellectual and in- 
dustrial life. Since this is more and more the ideal 
cf the American high school, it is evident that the 
work done in it must be done to a different end from 
that done in the college, and therefore by somewhat 
different methods. It is always extremely difficult 
for us to decide what credit to give for work well done 
in other colleges and universities, and I think it 
would be impossible to decide what credits to give 
for work done in high schools. If we commenced to 
do this it would produce endless confusion, leading 
ultimately to*the abolition of the line between the 
secondary schools and colleges, which we are still 
-triving to fix more securely. Let the colleges have 
their standard for entrance requirements and main- 
tain it faithfully. 

If graduates of high schools want credit for work 
done in them, let the colleges examine them when 
they come up and give them such standing as they 
merit. I would give every young person a standing 
in college that he could win in this way, regardless 
of where he was prepared, 


L. SEELYE, 
Smith College, Massachusetts. 

It does not seem to me desirable “to give eredit 
toward degrees for work done in high schools beyond 
the entrance requirements,” unless the college can 
test these requirements by special examinations. 
Where the examinations are satisfactory, we have al- 
ready given students credit for such work. 

James H. Baker, 
University of Colorado. 

Important subjects well taught and continued long 
enough to give genuine knowledge and _ training 
might be eredited, if pursued under conditions that 
would not detract from the strength of the required 
work, 

James B. BAKER, SECRETARY, 
University of Virginia. 

The University of Virginia gives credit for work 
done in the high schools, as it permits students to 
enter such classes as they may be prepared for. 

Witiiam F. Stocum, 
Colorado College, 

I see no objection to the colleges giving credit for 
work done at high schools if the work in the high 
schools is of such a quality that it can take the place 
of that which is done in the college. It seems to me 
that verv much will depend upon the character of 
the high schools. I see no objection why such insti- 
tutions as the Boston Latin school, the Roxbury and 
Newton high schools cannot do this to advantage. 

—o—— 
DeWitt Hypr, 
Bowdoin College. 

In reply to your inquiry about credit toward college 
degrees for work well done in high schools and 
academies beyond the requirements for admission, 
permit me to say that this seems to me the most hope- 
ful solution of the problem of shortening the college 
course, Secondary schools now offer much more 
than a student can take the regular preparatory 
course, By remaining in the secondary school an ex- 
tra vear a student can save the expense and risk of 
going to college before he is seventeen or eighteen; 
and at the same time can graduate when he is twenty 
or twenty-one, having as good an education as he gets 
at present. Such credit, however, should be given 
only as the result of examination; never for certifi- 
cates, 

GrorGe A. Garters, 
lowa College. 

In considering broadly questions of education it is 
always the interests of those to be educated, and not 
those of the institutional life, that are of primary im- 
portance. That which is in the largest view fair and 
right to the students should determine questions of 


administration. Therefore, it seems on the whole as 
if the proposal by the committee on entrance 
quirements of the National Educational Associat 
has justice in its favor. 

Such recognition of secondary work must, howey:y, 
he hedged about with great care. Tests looking 
iowards college credits for work in secondary seho.|s 
should be much severer than the tests for the regy\,, 
college preparatory work. This principle preyail~ 
the institution with which T am connected. 

If such safeguards can be put about college reco. 
nition of secondary work as will accomplish the tw) 
ends of justice to the student and the lower schou|, 
and maintain the quality and dignity of college work, 
| helieve few college men would ineclihe to be nar- 
rowly technical. 

It ought not to be necessary to add that any catey- 
ing on the part of colleges and universities to super- 
ficial popular demand must in the end be disastrous 
every way. But simple fairness and justice can be 
depended upon to justify themselves. 

M. A. BuyckHam, 
University of Vermont. 

| should think it not advisable to encourage high 
schools to do work beyond the entrance requirements 
of colleges. But when for any reason such work has 
actually been well done it would be waste of time to 
require it to be done over again in college, and upon 
satisfactory proof given should have credit in thie 
requirements for a degree. 

Cyrus NortTHROP, 
University of Minnesota. 

You ask me whether I think it is feasible or advis- 
able for colleges to give credit toward degrees for 
work well done in the high schools beyond the en- 
trance requirements. 

I do not think that the high schools are now doing 
work that should be credited towards a degree. The 
high schools generally have enough to do in meeting 
fully the entrance requirements of universities and 
colleges. 

I do not think 4t would be wise to attempt to in- 
crease the work of high schools and try to make it 
cover the first or first and second year of the college. 

If tco much is demanded of the high schools and 
they are advanced all along the line to semi-colleges, 
there is great danger of a reaction in public senti- 
ment against so much provision for higher education 
at public expense, with the result that the courses of 
study in the high schools will be so changed and re- 
duced as not merely to provide for no work now be- 
longing to the college, but also to fail to provide fully 
for the preparatory work which is now satisfactoril) 
attended to. [think it is agood rule to let well enougi 
alone. Let high schools do high school work, and let 
colleges and universities do the rest. If there is any 
university so far advanced that it cannot comfortably 
submit to do college work, let it cut loose from the cus- 
toms of other institutions and become the one crown- 
Ing institution into which the graduates of other col- 
leges and universities shall enter for the prosecution 
of the highest studies. One or two such institutions 
will suffice at present; the great majority of colleges 
and universities in this country may safely and wisel) 
accept the high school pupil at the stage of progress 
reached by him in the completion of the studies re 
quired for entrance to college and university, and ma) 
wisely lo the rest of the work themselves, instead 0! 
laving more work on the high schools. 

F. Tawine, 
Western Reserve University, Ohio. 

‘The movement towards the fitting schools doing 
net only a part of the work which the college ordi 
narily does, but also doing the whole work of thi 
freshman year, is strong. On the whole, I do not 
think that for most colleges or for most fittiny 
schools the movement ought to be encouraged. For 
the college can do the larger part of the work better 
than can the fitting school, although, be it said, the 
elementary work can in all subject in many instances 
be done quite as well in the fitting school. 

But the direct answer to your question seems to m: 
to be very simple; no work should be duplicated. No 
student should do in the freshman year of his college 
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course any work which he has done well in the senior 
vear of the fitting school. 
B. L. Waitrman, 
Columbian University. 

The proposition to give credit in college for work 
done in preparatory school beyond the entrance re- 
quirements is already practically in effect. I have 
neyer seen any objection to such credit for the limited 
amount of work which can under normal conditions 
be offered. Stress must always be laid, however, upon 
the quality of work accepted. Without exception, it 
should be well done. 

FRANKLIN CARTER, 
Williams Col'ege. 

In most of the New England colleges it would be 
quite feasible to give credit for work done in advante 
of the requirements for entrance. | think it would 
he advisable, whenever that work were done thor- 
oughly and should amount to a course covering three 
hours a week fora half year. I do not think it would 
he wise to give credit for less than this amount or for 
work done at a mere passing point. It seems to me 
that there should be evidence in the performance 
that the subject so far was mastered and a likelihood 
that the time thus gained would be used either for 
gaining a larger knowledge of subjects to be pursued 
or for the securing of a degree in less than four years. 

ANpDREW S. DRAPER, 
University of Lllinois. 

I am cof the opinion that it is feasible for colleges 
to give credit toward degrees for work done by ap- 
proved high schools beyond the college entrance re- 
guirements. 

Wittiam W. Bikpsact, 
Swarthmore College, Pa. 

I have not vet seen the report of the committee on 
entrance requirements to which thee refers, and my 
judgment upon the subject might depend somewhat 
upon its details. Iam of opinion, however, that high 
schools have usually sufiicient work to do to qualify 
their pupils for admission to college,and that this work 
will be better and more satisfactorily done if they do 
not attempt much beyond it. It is the case at 
Swarthmore, however, and I imagine that the same 
may be said of many, if not most, other institutions, 
that applicants for admission who present satisfac- 
tery evidence of having accomplished not only the 
work included in the entrance requirements, but a 
part of that of the freshman year, are able to get 
credit which counts toward their degrees. The 
pclicy of the college, however, is to discourage the 
practice of attempting to do college work in school. 

WitiiaM F. WARREN, 

Boston University, Massachusetts. 

In the case of exceptional individual 
teachers, and pupils, something can undoubtedly be 
said in favor of the proposal, but in the present state 
of things its adoption on any general scale would, in 
my judgment, harm rather than help the interests of 
education. 


schools, 


Joun Henry Barkows, 
Oberlin College, Ohio. 

In reply to your inquiry, | would say that credit 
iiay well be given by colleges for work well done in 
high schools beyond the entrance requirements. 
But great care will be necessary to determine whether 
the work has been “well done.” What may appear 
to be good work from a high school point of view 
tiay seem of a lower grade to college examiners. 
One advantage of adopting the proposition made by 
the committee on entrance requirements will be a 
closer alliance between the colleges and the high 
hools. 

Evmer H. Capen, 
Tufts College, Massachusetts. 

It has been the practice in most colleges to give 
credit for work that has been well done in advance 
of the college requirements. Since the adoption of 
the term-hour system in Tufts College we have found 
no difficulty in giving credit for work so done, even 
though it represents only a fractional part of a year. 

As to whether it is advisable for students to try to 


shorten their college course in this way, or whether 
it is desirable for the high schools to try to give this 
kind of training, the answer is not so easy. In the 
first place, there can be no question that it is better 
for the student to get his training and to spend all 
the time he can in college rather than in the high 
Then it should be borne in mind that the 
high schools are not fitted, even the best of them, to 
do the work of, say, the freshman year as well as it is 
done in most respectable colleges. Moreover, are our 
municipalities ready to bear the expense that would 
he necessary to equip them for one additional year? 
It would require a higher and more costly grade of 
service than that which is now rendered. Even now 
there is an irritation and outery against the enor- 
meus expense of the high school, especially in view of 
the fact that only a small percentage of the pupils in 
the public schools ever receive any direct benefit from 
this outlay. For myself, I should deplore a systematic 
movement to lengthen the high school course for the 
purpose of diminishing the time which students now 
spend in colleges. 


school, 


Jerome Raymonp, 
West Virginia University. 
I agree perfectly with the recommendation of the 
committee on entrance requirements of the N. EK. A., 


that colleges should give credit toward degrees for 


work well done in the high schools beyond the en- 
trance requirements. In our own case, we have 
adopted the recommendations of the committee, and 
have even gone a little further than the committee 
recommends, We have decided upon, and are about 
to publish, a list of sixty-nine preparatory credits 
(each of them the equivalent of work done by a class 
meeting five times a week for one term of twelve 
weeks). I enclose a list of these courses. Any 
thirty-nine of these ave accepted for admission in full 
standing. In the case of students who present more 
than thirty-nine of these preparatory courses, we 
credit them with advanced standing for all the courses 
they present in excess of thirty-nine. We are par- 
ticular, however, to require such students to give 
evidence of their knowledge of the subjects in which 
they desire advanced standing by passing written ex- 
aminations before our own professors. We admit 
students to cur freshman class who come from ac- 
credited high schools without examinations, but if 
they desire advanced standing, they must pass exam- 
inations on the work for which they desire advanced 
standing, and we also require examinations on all pre- 
paratcry work from students who come from any but 
our accredited high schools. 

We feel here that there is no doubt as to the wis- 
dom of this policy, and we believe that it will soon be 
adepted by all colleges and universities. The only 
point of danger is that unless care is taken, poor high 
school work may sometimes he accepted as college 
work. We are careful to guard against this. In 
some cases we accept part of the work done in a cer- 
tain high school, but reject other work done in the 
This is particularly the case in the 
sciences, where laboratory work is very essential. 
My own conviction is that no college ought to accept 
any science work that has not been accompanied by 
laboratory work. 


same high school, 


H. C. Howe, Prestpent's Secretary, 
Cornell University, New York. 

In President Schurman’s absence, permit me to 
say in answer to your inquiry that Cornell University 
has always given credit fer work in the schools in ad- 
vance of entrance. This usually covers but one or 
two subjects, but might conceivably add up nearly to 
avear’s work. Thus our options for entrance to arts 
are (a) Greek and Latin, or (b) Latin and advanced 
French or German, or (c) advanced French, advanced 
German, and higher mathematics. Very commonly 
a student offers at entrance Greek, Latin, and French, 
or German or mathematics. THe is then given credit 
toward graduation for that extra subject. The result 
is not usually that he graduates sooner, but that he 
can cover more leisurely and thoroughly the subjects 
making up the remainder of his course. Occasion- 
ally a student pursues the opposite course of crowd- 
ing his remaining hours to get through in less than 
four vears, but this prevents full justice to his studies, 
and is discouraged. 


Arrnur T. 
Yale University, Connecticut. 

The answer to the questicn which you ask in- 
volves a decision upon so many cther points, some of 
which are now in a critical stage of discussion at 
Yale, that I think [had better not try to answer your 
question at present. 

Euizapetu 8S. Mean, 
Mt. Holyoke College, Massacbus tts. 

My judgment is that it is not advisable to give 
credit towards degrees for work well done in high 
schools hevond the entrance requirements. 

For such work a thorough examination furnishes 
the best evidence of satisfactory acquaintance with 
the subject. High school! training is not the equiva- 
lent of college training. It leads to the college, but 
its conditions as regards time for broad preparation 
and appliances and breadth for culture are limited. 
In general our experience has shown that high school 
culture is not worthy of the college stamp. <A few 
schools would furnish work worthy of credit towards 
a degree, but only a very few. We would not refuse 
to give this credit in those few instances. 


Wititiam H. P. Faunce, 
Brown University, Rhode Island. 


In answer to your question, | would say that in my 
opinion it is both feasible and very desirable that col- 
leges should give credit toward degrees for work thor- 
oughly done in the high schools beyond the entrance 
If the college is satisfied that the 
high school has, for example, given a good course in 


requirements, 


the advanced Greek or mathematics usually covered in 
the freshman year, it is absurd for the college to de- 
mand that the student go over the ground again. In 
the case cf history or science it is not so easy to ascer- 
tain the thoroughness of the course in the secondary 
But when by means of presentation of note 
hooks, or essays, or experiments, the college can ascer- 


school. 


tain that good work has been done, the college ought 
to rejoice in the fact and give it full recognition. 
Jostan H. PennimMan, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The question of giving credit in college for work 
done in high schools beyond the entrance examina- 
tions is one which does not very often arise, as in 
most cases the schools with which we have to deal de- 
vote themselves to work which is included in the en- 
trance requirements, or else is of such kind that it does 
not in any way represent the equivalent of any part 
Tam fully con- 
vineed that, owing to the imperfect articulation of 
our various grades of schools, a great deal of the 


of the course required for a degree. 


pupils time may be wasted by unnecessary repetition. 
Students coming from a number of schools, even 
though they may have passed the same entrance ex- 
aminations, are often found by the college teacher 
to be so far from uniform in their preparation that 
the subject must be begun at the beginning. 

The transition from school to college should be as 
natural as the transition from one class in the school 
to the next higher, and the closing of the apparent 
gap isa problem deserving the most serious considera- 
tion on the part of both school and college teacher. 
The difficulty seems to be a lack of co-ordination. 
The term “high school,” which should have a pretty 
definite meaning, has, unfortunately, very little mean- 
ing, inasmuch as the courses at various high schools 
may be two, three, or even four years long, and in 
many cases the school with the two-year course begins 
iis work at a point lower than that at which the three 
or four vears schools begin. 

If any kind of an agreement could be made by the 
more important universities and colleges in regard to 
the question of connecting the two classes of institu- 
tions more closely, it would, [ am sure, go a great way 
toward simplifying what is at present a problem, 

GooveLt Frost, 
Berea College. 

As to the question whether colleges should give 
credit towards degrees for work well done in the high 
schools beyond the entrance requirements, | would say 
that I doubt the wisdom of so doing. While in many 
cases it might be done to advantage, it would tend to 
confuse the spheres of the fitting school snd the 
college. 
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Cuarvurs F, MESERVE, 
Shaw University, North Carolina. 


Ikelative to colleges giving credit towards degrees 
for work well done in high schools beyond the en- 
trance requirements, I have to say that, although I 
have not been able to give much thought to it, the 
proposition does not strike me favorably. There is 
a great advantage in association with college students 
and college faculties that cannot be obtained in high 
schocls. On the other hand, it may be said that if 
our sons and daughters can remain longer at home, 
they will, perhaps, be removed from the temptations 
of college life. The plan does not, however, on the 
whole, impress me as feasible or advisable, for the 
reason that the time spent in college instead of in the 
high school will prove much more valuable. 


Grorce C. CHASE, 
Bates College, Maine. 

Tt seems to me that the college, with its organiza- 
tion, facilities, and associations, is the best place for 
doing college work. Still, T would have no invari- 
able rule. TI would favor giving credits for college 
work done in high schools whenever the facilities of 
the schools were such as to enable a student to pursue 
courses of study not otherwise accessible to him. 

J. P. BLuanton, 
University of Idaho. 

I do not think it would be wise to make a hard and 
fast rule in regard to the matter of colleges giving 
credit towards degrees for work well done in the high 
school beyond the entrance requirements. 

There are secondary schools whose reputation for 
thorough scholarship has been so well established 
that there should be no hesitation about accepting 
the work done there towards degrees. But, in most 
of the high schools, even where four years’ courses 
of study are maintained, the personnel of the teach- 
ing corps changes so often that it would be unsafe to 
give the credit referred to without careful investiga- 
tion. Whatever credit is given towards degrees be- 
yond the entrance requirements should be determined 
by the heads of departments in the college where ad- 
vanced standing is sought. T think this is a safer rule 
to adopt than to sav that the graduates of such and 
such a school will receive advanced standing. Tleads 
of departments will be very careful about giving 
credit, towards degrees, to graduates of secondary 
schools, no matter what the reputation of the school 
may he, until they have satisfied themselves that. the 
individual applicant for such advanced standing is 
entitled to receive it. 

Epwarp D. Eaton, 
Beloit College, Wis. 

I should be hospitable to conservative experimen- 
lation in giving credit toward degrees for college 
work well done in the high sehool. IL do not believe, 
however, that much extension of such a course would 
he wise. The high schools have on hand now at least 
as much work as they can do thoroughly, and the 
freshman vear in college is a valuable element in col- 
lege traiming. 

J. H. CHAMBERLIN, 
Marietta College, Ohio. 

It is my judgment that colleges may safely and 
wisely 
in the high schools beyond entrance requirements,” 
the head of each department to determine by such 
method as he thinks best whether the work has been 
“well done.” 
credited list” of schools, but Tam not yet prepared to 
endorse that plan. 


‘give credit toward degrees for work well done 


There might be, it is true, an “ae- 


Wittram L. Witson, 
Washington and Lee University, Virginia, 

Responding to your letter, asking my opinion on 
the question whether “colleges should give credit 
toward degrees for work well done in the high schools 
heyond the entrance requirements,” I anewer “Vou” 
for all further work that has been done substantially 
as well as the same work would be done in the colleges 
themselves. This fact can be verified by either ex- 
amination of the student or satisfactory inquiry into 
the quality of the instruction and the standards main 
tained in the high schools . 


ANIMALS OF THE 
HEMISPHERE*—(1X.) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


THE EUROPEAN RED DEER.—II. 

Now all is excitement. The tufters are whipped 
off, and the whole pack of hounds is brought up for 
the chase. Meanwhile the stag is off across the moors, 
up and down the steep sides of the intersecting glens, 
over the highest walls and through the thickest 
hedges, and riders who wish to keep up with the 
hounds must be fearless and mounted on sure-footed 
steeds. If the deer finds he cannot distance his pur- 
suers, he tries strategy again, and chancing to meet a 
weaker stag, drives him out to take his own place be- 
fore the hounds. Tf this ruse is deteeted, he runs in 
a cirele, often returning nearly to the starting point 
of the chase. On the way the weary animal tries to 
refresh himself in some pond or stream, where he 
drinks, and then “soils,” or rolls over and over in the 
water, Now he starts again, and when too tired to 
run farther, he finally seeks the river. A powerful 
swimmer, he is also so buoyant that he can lie still 
and float, thus resting perfectly in the water, while 


SOME 


A DEER FAMILY. (Sir Edwin Landseer.) 


(Used through courtesy of the Perry Pictures Company.} 


the hounds will drown unless continually striking 
with their feet. Moreover, dogs lose the scent in the 
water, and were it not for the huntsman’s aid, they 
would often be baffled. If he sees no other way of es- 
cape, the stag may swim on down the river to its mouth 
and even far out to sea. Or with strength unequal to 
a long swim, he stands at bay in the stream, choosing 
his position under projecting rocks, and where the 
hounds must swim, while he stands firmly on his 
feet. Here his last desperate struggle is made. The 
hounds may be kept off for a time by fear of the 
deadly brow-points, but they will pull him down at 
last. ‘Then his horns are secured by two of the 
sportsmen, and his life is ended by the huntsman in 
the most humane way possible, with a single stab in 
the neck just below the shaggy hair. After such a 
chase as this—which may have lasted from five to 
the slain deer is portioned out accord- 
ne fo a regular system to those interested in the 


seven hours 


The paunch goes to the hounds, and the skin 
to the huntsman; the head and horns belone to the 
master of the hunt; and the carcass is divided into 


NORTHERN twelve pieces, which are given to the farmers of (|), 


district. 

Deer-stalking in the highlands of Scotland j. . 
very different affair from the hunt just descril) 
It means a careful study of winds and clouds bef.» 
inaking the start, a hard climb to the top of the rid. 
for a sight of the deer, and an inch by inch progy-. 
over all sorts of ground to within range of the anin) 
One must be willing to crawl on hands and ki 
over sharp stones, to wade waist-deep in the burn . 
flounder through the black peat of the bog with 
utter an indifference to consequences as he feels w)), 
sliding down the velvety slope of a corrie.  Perh,) 
when all is done and the shot is fired, the stag is on|\ 
wounded, and dashes away at a speed to lead dog and 
men a long chase, at the end of which they may e+ 
their deer, or they may, like Fitz-James in “The Lav 
ofthe Lake,” lose him in one of the dense thicket 
that skirt the Scottish lochs. There are now so may 
hridle-paths through the highlands that. the sports- 
man can often take the deer home in triumph on {he 
back of his pony. Or he may, after the unsuccess{)| 
chase of a wounded deer, find himself miles fry, 
home with no resource but a long, weary tramp in 
the darkness before he can rest. Not only is great 
physical endurance required, 
such accurate knowledge of th 


= 


and so much skill and ingenuity in 
circumventing the wary creatures. 
that the services of a professional 
stalker are generally needed | 
*bring the hunt to a successful con- 
clusion. 

When in olden times the Scot- 
tish king and his nobles visited the 
highlands, a drive was organized on 
a magnificent scale. Men by the 
thousand were sent out two month- 
before the appointed day to collect 
all the deer and game from a vast 
area within a great circle. This was 
the “tinchel,” to which Scott refers. 


intervals in the circle, across which 
lay the 


escape. But we can think of these 
huge drives only as_ slaughter. 


The modern drive, still occasionally 
resorted to in the large deer forest- 
of Scotland, is much more humane. 
for but few drivers are employed. 
and the deer always have the choice 
of more than one path, one of 
which will take them past the rifles, 
the other safely out of harm’s reach. 
But even if the sportsman get- 
no shot, he has from his place o! 
concealment the beautiful sight 0! 
the herd coming over the sky-line 
and picking their way leisure!) 
down the slope, the leaders in ad 
vance. Now they stop the 
burn in the glen for the final de- 
cision, and the hunter waits i» 
breathless anxiety. Usually the) 
come within range, but oecasionally some- 
thing, we know not what, leads them in the op- 
posite direction. Their manner when making tli 
adverse decision is thus vividly described by Camere! 
of Lochiel: “The herd of deer come down to the burn. 
They stand on the brink, an‘ 
again seem to take counsel. They look long and 
steadily in front of them, and then—ominous sign! 
turn their heads and look upwards, the way they hay 
just come for a short time: next they turn their head- 
half round and gaze steadily over their right or le! 
shoulder. You pull out your glass to try to find ou! 
what they are staring at, but you see nothing, nor 
the deer—that is the worst part of it. Then perha) 
one or two begin to pick up the sweet grass on t! 
bank of the burn while the rest turn round and round 
the leaders of the herd still staring in the same dire: 
tion, though their bodies mav for the sake of com 
All of a sudden, in th 
twinkling of an eve, without any apparent reason, 1!) 
vo all their heads together, each deer looking in tli 
direction he happened to be facing; in another secon 


but do not cross it. 


fort have changed position. 


ground and the ways of the deer, 


The sportsmen were stationed at 


deer’s only way of 
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the leaders trot off in the direction in which they were 
so earnestly gazing; ‘that trot becomes a gallop soon’, 
and there is an end of the drive and a bitter dis- 
appointment to everyone engaged in it. The herd 
will probably be met by one or two of the drivers, but 
no power on earth will now turn them. They have 
chosen their road and intend to stick to it.” 

Two smaller species of deer found in Great Britain 
deserve at least a mention. These are the fallow 
deer, seen everywhere in English parks, and the 
European roe, wild in Scotland and some of the 
counties of England. The fallow 
antlers broadly palmated near the top, and its habit 
of going about in large herds, is easily distinguished 
from the little roebuck, the only monogamist of the 
family, devoting himself for years, if not for life, to a 
single doe, and bearing small backward curving 
antlers with a few short points near the tip. The 
words “bounding roe,” so often applied to this deer, 
give a good idea of the series of long, bounding leaps 
with which it always starts off. 

In these studies of typical deer of Europe and 
America the strongly marked type of the even-toed 
ungulate has been found in all. Feeding on vege- 
table food, they swallow it in large quantities while 
moving about and chew it at their leisure in their 
resting times. Since deer need great speed in order 
to escape from fierce carnivora, the third and fourth 
metacarpal or metatarsal bones are consolidated in 
a single powerful shaft, the cannon-bone, much better 
fitted to bear the weight of a large animal during : 
long gallop than would be the separate bones of.the 
pig. To secure further gain in speed and spring the 
animal steps on the tips of his toes, which are en- 
cased in complete horny coverings, the 
Finally, in his antlers he has powerful weapons, 
which vet harmonize perfectly with the branches of 
the forests in which many deer spend their lives. 
Perhaps the reindeer, with its heavy undercoat of 
thick fur and the snowshoe development of its feet 
and legs, is the best example of the various modifica: 
tions of the deer type to suit a special environment. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL CHEMISTR Y.—(iV.) 


hoofs. 


BY HARLAN P. SHAW, 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


V.—FLAME AND FUEL. 

15. Examine the gas escaping from a Bunsen 
burner, then light it. Have the air holes of the 
burner closed. Regulate the burner so that the flame 
is about three inches long. Observe the color and 
transparency of the gas before it is lighted, the shape 
of the flame, its general color, the parts, and the colors 
and positions of the parts. Sketch. (Note. Most 
of these experiments can be made nearly as well with 
a candle flame.) 

16. Structure of aflame. (a) Thrust the phos- 
phorus end of a match into the centre of the lower 
part of the flame. fold it there for a few seconds. 
Withdraw it quickly before it takes fire. Observe the 
effect on the phosphorus and on the wood near it. 
Put matches for the same length of time in other 
parts of the flame. What is true of the centre of the 
flame? (b) Hold a_ splinter of wood horizontally 
through the flame in different parts and at different 
heights. Compare the charred parts of the splinter. 
Press a piece of cardboard down on the flame until it 
is charred. Withdraw the cardboard before it takes 
fire. Repeat with fresh parts of the cardboard at 
Repeat, using a wire gauze. What 
Diagrams. 


different heights. 
is the shape of the interior of the flame? 
(c) Insert one end of an open glass tube in the lower 
part of the centre of the flame, hold it slanting up- 
ward, and apply a lighted match at the upper end. 
What is the nature of the centre of the flame? 

(d.) Hold a piece of white porcelain (saucer) in the 
yellow flame and observe what collects on it. Open 
the air holes of the burner so as to get a light blue 
flame. Now hold the piece of porcelain in the nearly 
colorless flame and determine whether the deposit can 
be wholly or in part burnt off. Powder a bit of char- 
coal finely and seatter a little of the fine dust in the 
Infer the cause of the yellow color in the 
Close the air holes and examine the 


blue flame. 
original flame. 
nearly colorless flame outside and below. the vellow 


flame. 


Infer the degree of combustion in this part. 


deer, with its . 


(e.) Hold a platinum wire in different parts of the 
flame and so determine in a general way which part 
of the flame is hottest. 

17. Products of the gas flame. Over a short blue 
flame hold a clean dry cold inverted bottle. Have the 
mouth of the bottle about an inch above the top of 
the flame. Observe what collects on the inner walls 
of the bottle. Before the bottle gets hot quickly in- 
vert it, add a little clear lime water (CaO,H, sol.) 
and shake it up thoroughly. Observe the color of the 
lime water. Infer two products of the flame. 

18. Preparation of illuminating gas. Half fill a 
test tube with sawdust. Pass a straight glass tube 
through a rubber stopper fitted into the test tube. 
ITeat the sawdust from above downward and apply a 
lighted match to the escaping gases. Observe what 
the gas does, what collects on the sides of the tube 
and what is finally left in the bottom of the test tube. 
Repeat this experiment, using Franklin coal instead 
of sawdust. 

19. Benzine, kerosene, turpentine.  (a.) Deter- 
mine for each the color, odor, weight compared with 
water and solubility in water; also whether they are 
mutually soluble. Put a drop of each on different 
parts of a glass plate and let them remain for a time. 
What becomes of the drops? (b) Put a few drops of 
one of the liquids in a spoon, hold the spoon at arm’s 
length over the sink and apply a lighted match. Re- 
peat with each of the others. In each case observe the 
amount of flame, color of flame, amount of smoke, and 
heat of flame. (Note. Keep the kerosene and ben- 
zine bottles well stoppered and away from any flame.) 
(c) Shake up a small bit of grease with some benzine 
in atest tube and observe the effect on the grease. 
Infer a use for benzine. Pass a short piece of glass 
tubing through a hole ina stopper which is fitted 
loosely to a small bottle of kerosene. Pass a round 
wick through the tube so that the lower end dips into 
the kerosene. Moisten the upper end of the wick 
with kerosene and light it. Watch the action as the 
burning continues. 

Discussion. Parts of a gas flame. 
of each part. Order of combustion. Products of 
combustion. Diagrams. Destructive distillation. 
Lamps—safety tests for kerosene, parts of a lamp, use 
of a chimney. Steps in burning of a candle. What 
is the hottest part of the flame? Why is an outdoor 
flame bluer on a windy night than on a still night? 
Why is there no combustion in the centre of the flame? 
Ifow does a blowpipe raise the temperature of the 
flame? Why does blowing on a flame extinguish it? 
Why does a flame taper upward? Why does a lamp 
flame smoke before the chimney is put on? Other 
wavs of making a lamp or candle smoke? Describe a 
gas making apparatus. Why is turpentine used in 
paint? Why is benzine used for cleansing purposes? 

20. Carbon. (a.) Examine wood charcoal, coke, 
bone black, Jampblack, gas carbon (electric light 
pencil). hard and soft coal, and graphite. Determine 
for each the following points: (1) color and lustre, (2) 
feeling, (3) solubility in water and acids (try HCl), 
(4) effects of heating in a spoon (fusibility and com- 
bustibility). Record the results in tabular form. 

(b.) Teat strongly a bit of pine wood in a closed 
tube. Note the changes. Break the tube and exam- 
ine the residue. What is it? Recall or repeat the 
first part of experiment 16d. Put a drop of strong 
H,SO, on a piece of paper. Observe the effect. 
Infer what the product is. ; 

(c.) Powder some charcoal, put it in a test tube 
with hydrogen sulphide gas (H,S), and shake the 
test tube thoroughly. How much is the odor affected ? 
Reason for the action? (d.) Add to a tablespoonful 
of hone black a weak solution of molasses and water, 
shake the mixture in a test tube thoroughly, then pour 
it into a filter. Color and taste of the filtrate? In- 
fer what the charcoal does to the solutions. 

Discussion. Properties common to all the kinds 
of carbon. Distinguishing properties of charcoals, 
graphite, and diamond. Coal as a fuel—show how 
ifs properties peculiarly adapt it to this use.  Differ- 
ences between soft coals and hard coals. Charcoal as 
atreducing agent. Adaptation of the properties of 
graphite to its uses as Iubricant, stove polish, for pen- 
cils and erucibles. Proof that graphite and diamond 
are carbon. Which property makes charcoal useful 
in the hottom of flowerpots? in water filters? in re- 
in charring parts of posts placed in the 


Nature and uses 


ing ores? 


How does charcoal remove odors and colors? 


ground ? 
Why does coke burn with 


Ifow is charcoal prepared ? 
great heat, but without a flame? Why is the diamond 
used for cutting glass? Why as a gem? In what 
form is graphite obtained? Prinéipal steps in mak- 
ing lead pencils. 

21. Hydrogen. Put one or two pieces of granu- 
Jeted zine into one-half inch of. water in a test tube, 
add strong sulphurie acid drop by drop until there is 
brisk action. What does the acid do to the zine? 
Whai is the color of the gas which rises? Call it hy- 
drogen. Cover the mouth of the tube with the thumb 
until the gas pressses hard on it, then remove and at 
onee apply a Jighted match. (ITave the lighted match 
close to the thumb before it is removed.) What prop- 
erty is indicated? (Note. The teacher may sug- 
gest additional simple experiments with this gas.) 
Afier the action has ceased remove any excess of zine 
in the test tube and evaporate the liquid. Examine 
Whai remains and compare it with zine and sulphuric 
acid. Call it zine sulphate. , 

Discussion, Methods of collecting gases. Danger 
of an explosion. Distinguishing properties of hydro- 
gen. Why hydrogen is useful in fuels, balloons, cer- 
ism blast flames, ete. Why should the acid be added 
afier the water? Derive the word hydrogen. How 
much heat is produced by the hydrogen flame? What 
does this fact show? 


GI vA INS A ND Gh tA SSE & 

What grains are now ripening? 

Have any grains been harvested? 

When do they plant or sow grain? 

How do oats differ from wheat? wheat from rye? 
rye from barley? 

Tlow does buckwheat differ from wheat? 

How are oats harvested? rye? wheat? barley? 

For what is oat straw used? wheat straw? barley? 
rye? 

What kinds of grasses may be cut in September? 

How does clover differ from Timothy? Timothy 
from red top? 

ITave you been where there were grasses that you 
have never seen in your own state? : 

How is corn planted? When does it ripen? Tow 
is it harvested? For what is it used? What is made 
from it? In what ways is it fed to horses? to eattle? 
to people? In what statés is it raised in large quan- 
tities? 


“COLUMBIA'S EMBLEM,.”—(1.) 


BY FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD. 7 


‘‘Heap high the farmer’s wintry hoard! 
Heap high the golden corn! 
No richer gift has Autumn poured 
From out her lavish horn!” 
—Whittier. 
CEREAL FACTS. 

The cereals are the edible grains, the grasses which 
are cultivated on account of the large size of their mealy 
seeds. 

The term “cereal” is derived from Ceres, who was 
deified by the ancients as the beautiful goddess of corn. 

What is the botanical name of the ‘cereals’? Name 
all the cereals. Why is this class of plants the most im- 
portant of any in the known world? 

HISTORY AND ORIGIN. 


Indian corn, or maize (Zea Mays), was discovered with 
the Indians, and is a native American. The name means 
to live. 

“Corn” is frequently mentioned in Scripture. Un- 
doubtedly the word refers to wheat or some other grain. 

If corn was known in the East, its cultivation must 
have been neglected until re-introduced into the old 
world by Columbus in the sixteenth century. The an- 
cients did not know maize. : 

“The first travelers who described the productions of 
the new world were surprised at it, a clear proof that 
they had not known it in Europe. 

“It became rapidly diffused in the old world after the 
discovery of America, and this very rapidity completes 
the proof that, had it existed anywhere in Asia or Africa, 
it would have played an important part in agriculture for 
thousands of de Candolle. 

Columbus is said to have introduced it into Spain. He 
exhibited specimens of it to Ferdinand and Isabella. 

Even before coming to Plymouth the Pilgrims, in No- 

[Continued on page 209 .} 
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Respect the profession of teaching. 

Work is the best school tonie for the ordinary child. 

Forty college presidents speak in our symposium 
this week. 

A serviceable series of articles on “Teaching Civil 
Government” will soon begin in the Journal. 

Why not have Dr. Grace Kimballof Vassar as the 
new president of Mt Holyoke? There is no greater 
woman in America to-day than she. A wonderful 
woman in personality, attainment, and in experience, 


Superintendent FE. B. Andrews of Chicago evi- 
dently does his own thinking without special regard 
for the consequences. He now says that Dreyfus was 
guilty and that the court martial did just right in say- 


j 
Ing so. 


OUR SYMPOSIUM. 


The symposium this week is the best ever presented 
onan educational subject. Never did an educational 
paper group in one issue such an array of names as the 
Journal offers this week. 

The meeting at Los Angeles produced a great re- 
port through its committee on college entrance re- 
quirements. Its issues are clearly presented, and the 
Journal will have symposiums upon every phase of 
this great report. Nothing ever printed in’ eduea- 
tional publications are as universally and appreciat- 
ingly read as have been the Journal’s symposiums, 
which began with the great presentation of opinions 
on the “Psychology of Number” in November, 1896, 


whieh Dr. W. 'T. Harris pronounced an epoeh-imak- 


Since then 
the Journal has had many of these grand symposiums, 
Others of 
much importance are already in hand and being col- 
lected, 

Watch for many important features in the Journal 


ing departure in educational journalism. 


of which this is easily the culmination, 


the coming year. We have nothing new for the sake 
of newness, but we are getting ready for several im- 


portant surprises for our readers. 


THE DOUBLE POLITICAL CURSE. 


Enough has already been said regarding the in- 
fernal phases of political interference With the public 
schools. ‘Too much ean hardly be said in condemna- 
tion of such harmful meddling with educational in- 
terests for selfish purposes. 

Whenever any political party uses the election of 
teachers, school board members, or superintendent for 
the purpose of strengthening itself by added political 
influence, it is unpatriotic and its action is repre- 
hensible. 

Whenever a man or woman seeures a position as 
teacher, school board member, or superintendent 
through the distinctively political influence of a party 
boss or his representative, thereby placing himself 
under obligation to serve such party by the use of his 
power in the position thus secured, degrades the office 
of teacher and lowers the standard of manhood and 
womanhood in the office of teachmg. 

ut there is another side to the picture. It is no 
less reprehensible for a man or woman who loses his 
position because of professional indifference, scholas- 
tic weakness, or moral recreancy to pose as a saint on 
the ground of political persecution. There have been 
some eminent eases, well authenticated and generally 
known, in which a man was notoriously a misfit, or 
was wanting in the essential elements of manhood, or 
was almost stupendously idiotie in dealing with condi- 
tions, and upon losing his position became suddenly 
a hero by posing as a martyr at the hands of political 
scoundrels, 

It isa fact to be faced courageously that, while emi- 
nently good men often suffer from a breath of sus- 
picion, a rascally fellow often gains materially by 
shouting about the rascality of others. 

What is needed is some intelligent basis of judg- 
ment by which the strength, wisdom, and virtue of 
school men and women may be reasonably well known 
and their steady employment made practically cer- 
tain. There should be some adequate protection 
against the curse of political interference, and at the 
same time protection against unworthy men making 
themselves secure by shouting their anathemas 
against the politicians when their activity is not in 
evidence, 


EDUCATION AND IGNORANCE.—(I11 ) 
A CONTRAST. 


THE “JUKES” VERSUS JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


THE STUDY OF JONATHAN EDWARDS. 
The story of the “Jukes” as published by Mr. 


Dusdale has been the text of a multitude of sermons, 
the theme of numberless addresses, the inspiration of 
no end of editorials and essays. For twenty years 
there was a call for a companion picture. Every 
preecher, orator, and editor who presented the story 
of the “Jukes,” with its abhorent features, wanted the 
for a cheery, comforting, convincing contrast. 
‘This was not to be had for the asking. Several at- 
‘iompts had been made to find the key to sueh a study 
without discovering a person of the required promi- 
nence, born sufficiently long ago, with the necessary 
vivor of intellect and strength of character, and whe 
estublished the habit of having large families. 

li) 1897 a professional scholarly organization—to 
which T have the honor to belong—assigned to me, 
without my knowledge or consent, the duty of pre- 
baring an essay upon Jonathan Edwards for the May 
meeting of 1898. The study then begun led to a 
search for the facts regarding his family, and when 
it came to light that one of Jonathan Edwards’ de- 
scendants presided over the New York prison com- 
iission when it employed Mr. Dugdale to make a 
~tudy of the “Jukes,” the appropriateness of the’ con- 
trast was more than ever apparent. 

In this study the sources of information are the 
Various genealogies of families in which the descend 
ants of Mr. Edwards play part, various his- 
tones chureh and college publications, but 
chiciiy the biographical dictionaries and eneyelo- 
pacdias in which the records of the men of the family 


at chronicled, It would be impossible to follow out 


the positions occupied by the various members but 
for the pride they all feel in recording the fact that 
they are descendants of Jonathan Edwards. <A goo: 
ilustration of this may be had in the current an- 
nouncements of the marvelously popular novel, 
“Richard Carvel,’ in which it is always emphasized 
that Mr. Churchill, the author, is a descendant of 
Jonathan Edwards. 
It is entirely clear that there are several hundred 
of this remarkable family of which no trace is had. 
_ There were six children of Elihu Parsons of Lenox, 
horn prior to 1804, five children of Eliphalet Parsons 
of Chenango, N. Y., born prior to 1813, of which I 
lave steht trace. These alone would doubtless add 
materially to the size of the family and the interes! of 
These are descendants of the eldes! 
daughter. Any information regarding them would 
he gratefully received, as indeed wil! all added in- 


the reeord., 


formation be. 
EDWARDS’ ABILITY RECOGNIZED. 

There are but two Americans who established a 
considerable and permanent reputation in the world 
of European thought prior to the present century, 
Benjamin Franklin and- Jonathan Edwards. In 
1736, Dr. Isaac Watts published in England Mr. 
Kdwards’ account of the beginning of the great 
awakening in the Connecticut valley. Here more 
than a century and a half ago, when the colonies 
were small, their future unsuspected and the ability 
of their leaders unrecognized, Jonathan Edwards 
“erected the standard of Orthodoxy for enlightened 
Protestant Europe.” Who can estimate the elo- 
quence of that simple fact? Almost everything of his 
which was published in the colonies was speedily re- 
published in England. Of what other American 
philosopher and theologian has this been true? Here 
are a few of the tributes to Mr. Edwards:— 

Daniel Webster: “The Freedom of the Will’ by 
Mr. Edwards is the greatest achievement of the 
human intellect. 

Dr. Chalmers: The greatest of theologians. 

Robert Hall: He was the greatest of the sons of 
men. 

Dugald Stewart: Edwards on the Will never was 
answered and never will be answered. 

Hneyclopaedia: One of the greatest metaphysicians 
of his age. 

Kdinburgh Review: One of the acutest and most 
powerful of reasoners. 

London Quarterly Review: His gigantic specimen 
of theological argument is as near to perfection as we 
may expect any human composition to approach. He 
unites the sharpness of the scimetar and the strength 
of the battle-axe. 

Westminster Review: From the days of Plato there 
has been no life of more simple and imposing grand- 
cur than that of Jonathan Kdwards. 

McCosh_ of 
thinker that America has produced. 


President Princeton: The greatest 

Lyman Beecher: prince among preachers. In 
our day there is no one who comes within a thousand 
miles of -him. 

Griswold’s Prose Writers: The first man of the 
world during the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century. 

Hollister’s History of Connecticut: The most gifted 
man of the eighteenth century, perhaps the most pro- 
found thinker in the worid. 

Moses Coitt Tyler: The most original and acute 
thinker yet produced in America. 

This is the man whose intellectual life has thrilled 
in the mental activity of more than 1,400 men and 
women of the past century and a half, and which has 
not lost its virtue or its power in all these years. 

England and Scotland are not wont to sit at our 
fect even in this day, and yet they sat at the feet of 
Jonathan Edwards asin the presence of a master 
when he was a mere home missionary, living among 
the Indians, to whom he preached every Lord’s day. 


The birth of fame is always an interesting study. 
It is easy to play the part of a rocket if one can sizzle, 
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and flash, and rise suddenly in darkness, but to take 
one's place among luminaries and shine with perma- 
nent brilliancy is so rare an experience as to present 
a fascinating study. 

Jonathan Edwards was twenty-eight vears of age, 
had been the pastor of a church on the frontier for 
four years without any notable experience, when he 
was invited to preach the annual sermon before the 
association of ministers at Boston. Never since that 
day have Boston and Harvard been more thoroughly 
the seat of culture, of thought, and of intellectual 
power than then. It was a remarkable event for a 
young man of twenty-eight to be invited to come from 
the Western limit of civilization and preach the an- 
nual sermon before the philosphical, theological, and 
scholastic masters of the East. This sermon was so 
powerful that the association published it. 
So profoundly moved 


This was 
his first appearance in print. 
by this effort were the churches of New England that 
the clergymen generally gave public thanks to the 
Head of the Church for raising up so great a teacher 
and preacher. ‘Thus was born the fame of Jonathan 
Edwards, 

It is nearly 170 years since then. 
vention, enterprise and ambition have done great 
We have 


mighty universities, libraries, and laboratories, but 


Science and in- 
things for America and for Americans. 


we have no man who thinks more clearly, writes more 
logically, speaks more vigorously than did Jonathan 
Mdwards, and we have never had such a combination 
of spiritand power in any other American, ‘This 
mastery is revealing itself in various ways in hundreds 
of his descendants to-day, and it has never ceased to 
do it since his blood gave tonic to the thought and 
character of his children and his children’s children. 
THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

It is difficult, and somewhat unprofitable, to fol- 
low the various modifications of the franchise and 
representation proposals contained in the letters ex- 
changed between England and the South African Re- 
public. It is difficult, because these proposals shade 
off into each other, and are neyer the same in two 
successive despatches, and it is unprofitable, because 
the real question at issue is not the franchise, but the 
independence of the Transvaal. President Kruger 
would undoubtedly yield everything that England 
has asked, in the matters ostensibly under discussion, 
if England would but strongly reaffirm the principle 
incorporated in her agreement with the Transvaal in 
1884, that that state should be free in all internal 


affairs. 


The latest reply of the Transvaal to the English 
demands is described by the English press as un- 
vielding and defiant; yet a perusal of its text shows 
the Transvaal willing to agree to a joint commission, 
or to a conference, or to arbitration. That does not 
seom like defiance. It is true that the Transvaal with- 
draws its offer of a five-years’ franchise; but as Mr. 
Chamberlain has repeatedly shifted his position, it is 
not surprising that Mr. Kruger should shift his. 
There is an unpleasant intimation in the Transvaal 
reply that the five-years’ franchise offer was elicited 
hy assurances from the British agent in the Trans- 
vaal, and by inference from Mr. Chamberlain him- 
-elf, that it would be acceptable. 

* * * 

Both parties continue military preparations on a 
large scale, and the English press, which records with 
complacency the departure of heavy re-enforcements 
for the British troops in Natal, comments with bitter- 
ness on the reported massing of Boers along the 
Natal border: 
what is fair for one side in getting ready for 
tualities” was fair for the other. There is much com- 
plaint in England of the delays of the Transvaal in 
the correspondence, and of the mischief which is being 
done to all interests at Johannesburg by the pro- 
longed tension; but there is reason to think that the 
delay is not unwelcome to England, as she has no de- 


but, here again, it would seem that 
“even- 


- conservative and radical elements. 


sire to see hostilities break out before her re-enforce- 
ments reach the Cape. 
* * * 

The conference on trusts at Chicago showed ecom- 
mendable self-restraint in adjourning without an at- 
tempt to adopt resolutions. It would have been im- 
possible to reconcile the conflicting views expressed 
in any platform, however ingeniously constructed; 
and a movement in that direction would inevitably 
have resulted in a direct trial of strength between the 
The chief use of 
the conference, perhaps, is to show the folly of un- 
All ag- 


gregations of eapital are not iniquitous, though some 


discriminating and sweeping condemnation. 


are; all combinations are not contrary to the publie 
The question is not one 
It must at least be under- 


welfare, though some are. 
for off-hand settlement, 

stood before it can be satisfactorily dealt with, and the 
Chicago conference may be a help toward an under- 


standing of it. 
* 


There has been a recurrence of race troubles in the 
Illinois coal-fields. This time, the trouble is at 
Carterville, but the cause is the same as in the bloody 
riots of last yearat Pana. <A party of thirteen non- 
union negro miners had gathered at the railway 
station when they were fired upon by union white 
miners, chased down the tracks and through the town, 
and seven of them killed. Trouble had been brew- 
ing for some time, and this outbreak followed imme- 
diately upon the withdrawal of troops from Carter- 
ville by order of Governor Tanner.-- When the Pana 
riots occurred, the governor vehemently sided with 
the union strikers, and denied the right of negro 
miners to come in from another state; but he seems 
to have modified his view, for he has denounced the 
Carterville assault as preconcerted murder, and has 
promptly sent troops to prevent further trouble. 

* * * 

President Schurman of the Philippine commission 
has made a public statement, which, while it is in no 
sense an official report, may be taken as foreshadow- 
ing such a report. Mr. Schurman corrects a widely- 
prevalent misapprehension when he says that there is 
no Philippine nation, but a multifarious collection of 
tribes, having nothing in common except that they 
are all of the Malayan race. Practically armed resist- 
ance to the United States is limited to the Tagalogs 
inhabiting a portion of Luzon. ‘The other civilized 
tribes are neutral, except where coerced by armed 
hands of Tagalogs. This disposes of the view of the 
situation which regards the insurrection as a national 
uprising, and Aguinaldo as a great national leader. 

* * 

Mr. Schurman is emphatic in asserting that as the 
United States, by the treaty of peace with Spain, as- 
sumed sovereignty over the archipelago, and became 
responsible for law and order, the national honor will 
not permit us to turn back or to be false to these obli- 
gations. He thinks that it would be wise for con- 
gress to make a declaration regarding the form of 
government to be established in the Philippines, 
which, he suggests, will need to be different for differ- 
ent tribes: and he is hopeful that the ultimate solu- 
tion of the government problem will be found in some 
form of home rule for each of the tribes, under the 
watchful supervision of the general government at 


Manila. 
* * 


The French government, as was anticipated, has 
Technically, of course, 


pardoned Captain Dreyfus. 
He still rests 


this does not vindicate his reputation. 
under the sjigma of having been twice found guilty 
But, practically, no one 
The action 


of treasonable practices. 
outside of France doubts his innocence. 
of the goverment is, in effect, an official condemnation 
of the court martial. The enemies of Dreyfus derive 
satisfaction from his condemnation; and his friends 
are relieved that he is not again to suffer unjust pun- 
ishment. The announcement of the pardon was re- 
ceived with perfect composure in France; and the 


whole case will now pass into a quasi oblivion. 


(Continued from page 207.] 


vember, 1620, found in sandheaps on Cape Cod “diverce 
faire Indean baskets filled with corn, and some in eares, 
faire and good, of diverce collours, which seemed to them 
a very goodly sight, having never seen any such before.” 
They took this corn, and afterwards found the owners 
and paid for it. j 


BIRTH OF “CORN,” AS TOLD IN “HIAWATHA’S 
FASTING.” 


Give briefly the thread of the story, making quotations 
from the most beautiful parts. Have pupils reproduce it 
orally and in writing in the best manner possible. 

On the ‘fourth day, as he lay in his lodge exhausted, a 
wonderful vision came to him. 


“And he saw a youth approaching, 
Dressed in garments green and yellow, 
Coming through the purple twilight, 
Through the splendor of the sunset: 
Plumes of green bent o’er his forehead, 
And his hair was soft and golden.” 


With an ear of corn, lead pupils to apply the allegory. 
What were the “garments green and yellow’? “The 
plumes of green’? ‘The soft and yellow hair’? This 
selection should be memorized. Why did this vision ap- 
pear during “the splendor of the sunset’’? 

On the last day of the conflict and his fasting Mon- 
damin tells him:— 


“You will conquer and o’ercome me; 
Make a bed for me to lie in, 

Where the rain may fall upon me, 
Where the sun may come and warm me; 
Strip the garments, green and yellow, 
Strip this nodding plumage from me, 
Lay me in the earth, and make it 

Soft, and loose, and light above me.” 


Apply the “burial” to planting. What was the neces- 
sity of Hiawatha’s watch day by day beside the grave? 


“Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward, 
Then another and another, ° 
And before the summer ended 
Stood the maize in all its beauty, 
With its shining robes about it, 

And its long, soft, yellow tresses; 
And in rapture Hiawatha 

Cried aloud, ‘It is Mondamin!’ 

Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin!” 


GROWTH AND CULTIVATION. 


Corn is the handsomest of the grasses. It grows with 
a strong, jointed stalk, rising to the height of five and 
fifteen feet, with large alternate leaves, starting from 
each joint. 

Each plant bears from one to five ears, sometimes 
eight. 

The ears are cylindrical, and are inclosed in a covering 
of leaves in the form of sheaths, called husks. 

The ears consist of the fruit or grain arranged in rows 
around a pithy cylinder called a cob. , 

The rows vary, numbering from eight to thirty-six, 
Usually there are fourteen or sixteen rows. 

There are from thirty to forty grains in a row. 

A silky thread grows from the eye of each kernel. 
These threads together form a thick cluster, called the 
silk or tassel of the corn. 7 

The color of the kernels varies. They are white, yel- 
low, dark red, and even purple. 

“The shape of the kernels is widely different, from the 
tiny rice grains of the popcorn to the long, sharp kinds of 
the South and West and the wrinkled, sweet kernels. 

A Rocky mountain variety has a husk over each sepa- 
rate kernel. 

Corn is planted in hills. Considerahle labor is required 
to prepare the soil and to keep it free from weeds. 

It is one of the most productive of all the cereals. 
tinder favorable situations, it yields 800-fold. 

All varieties grown in the United States are of one 
species. 

It can be cultivated in any country where there is suffi- 
cient summer heat to ripen it, some varieties maturing 
in six weeks or less. 

The warmest regions of the Torrid Zone produce it in 
abundance, while some varieties grow in Canada, and 
others can be raised more than 8,000 feet above the sea. 

Settlers generally make it their first crop on newly- 


cleared land. 
Corn grows wild in the hotter parts of the Western 


continent. 

In the United States farmers sow it broadcast and cut 
it for fodder, like ordinary grass. 

The climate of western Europe is too damp for its cul- 


tivation as a field crop. 
In proportion to its area, Greece produces the most 
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corn of any European country. Turkey also raises large 


quantities. 
BOTANICAL PROPERTIES. 

As a whole: Define “grasses.””’ When is corn planted? 
Where? When does it ripen? Like what other plant 
does it look? What did the Indians call it? Why? 
Meaning of “field crop’? What plant is a near relative 
of the maize? 

Parts: Give familiar names of all the parts. 
are fibrous, short, and very tough. The stem is jointed, 
green, round (in some parts flat on one side), smooth, 
Describe the inside of the stem. How long 
are the leaves? Are they narrow or wide? Describe the 
veins. From what do the leaves grow? How are they 
wrapped around the stem? What is the form of the leaf? 

Call particular attention to the two kinds of flowers, 
which are of peculiar interest in this plant. Male, or 
staminate, terminal in panicles. Female, or pistillate, 
axillary on spikes. The staminate flowers never produce 
corn. The pistillate flowers grow on a spike, enclosed in 
a husk. Each pistil produces a seed, called corn. The 
pistils are very long, forming what is called silk. 

The seeds vary in color, in size, and in form. Give 
colors. Give forms. In what part of the plant is the 
seed usually found? 

The varieties cultivated are innumerable. How are 
they distinguished? The common kinds are yellow corn 
—grown chiefly in the Northern states; sweet corn— 
grown also at the North; white corn, having oblong 
seeds, grown in the South; and popcorn, the grains of 
which aré small and yellow. 

USES IN GENERAL. 

Of all the rich gifts with which autumn has blessed us, 
none is richer than her lavish corn. As food for man, it 
contains all the qualities needed to sustain life at the 


The roots 


and hard. 


smallest cost. 
All domestic birds and animals prefer corn to any 


other grain. 
When fuel has been scarce and the corn crop abundant, 


people have been kept warm by burning ears of corn. 
Corn is manufactured extensively into glucose, and an 
enormous amount is consumed in the manufacture of 


spirits. 
Sugar in large quantities has been extracted from some 


varieties of corn. 

When our national capitol was built,” six pillars had 
Indian corn capitals given them. Describe the Corn 
Palace built at Sioux City, Ia., in 1887. 


Richard Henry Stoddard is going to publish his lit- 
erary reminiscences. 

Mrs. Alexander, outside of the title pages of her novels, 
is Mrs. Annie Hector. For several years she has been 
bound hand and foot by rheumatism. 

Mary Noailles Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock), a 
cripple from childhood’ by paralysis, although never mar- 
ried, became the support of her parents through her lit- 
erary efforts, and the work so well and unselfishly done 
for them was done for love of home and all a woman 
holds dear. 

Josiah Fiynt, author-of “Tramping with Tramps,” 
declares that he has been a tramp in spirit for at least 
thirty years,—that being the exact length of his earthly 
pilgrimage to date. He ran away from home at the age 
of three, and he has been running away, more or less 
perseveringly, ever since.—The Critic. 

Miss Lillian Whiting will soon issue “A Study of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning.” 

“David Harum” by Edward Noyes Westcott has 
reached a circulation of 300,000 copies. 

James Whitcomb Riley has succeeded Field as the 
poet-laureate of childhood, and the tribute which he paid 
to Field is as true when applied to himself— 

“And meed exceeding all— 
The love of little children laurels him.” 

The Empress Charlotte of Mexico, “poor Carlotta,” re- 
cently passed her sixtieth birthday. At times she finds 
pleasure in music and painting, but her mind is affected 
beyond recovery, and she frequently is seized with fits of 
terror, believing that she sees again the execution of 
Maximilian. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell's “‘Hugh Wynne” has recently been 
dramatized, as has “Vanity Fair.” 

The late Professor Boyesen never felt that he had 
really mastered his adopted tongue until he began to 
dream in English. “Then,” he said, “I knew I had con- 
quered the language.” 


Happy the man whose Wish and care 
A few paternal acres hound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground Pope 


THE EXPENSES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS. 


Mini- | Maxi- | Attend- 
Institution. |-dverage. | mum. | mum. | ance. 
Williams College............. 700 | $250 $1,°00 385 
Bowdoin College ... ..... 240 260 460 234 
Ohio Wesleyan University. 250) 120 400 | 1,£00 
University of Kansas...... 200 75 500 1,100 
Northwestern University. . 319 219 | 400 | 2,942 
West Virginia University.... 300 175 | 700 697 
University of Michigan............. 300-400 250 | 800 | 3,100 
300 20 | 400 417 
University of Vermont............. 300 200 D4 
| 195-309 1,044 
Colgate University..............004. 250 175 350 177 
Endiags | 150-300 1,049 
University of Pennsylvania........ 400 335 500 | 2,834 
Boston University...... 300 800 1,500 
Bryn Mawr 400 675 340 
Harvard University................ | 300 3,901 
University of California............ 200 160 350 | 2,300 
Princeton University................ 250-1,000 1,100 
Tufts College 263 386 580 
Kenyon 602s 600 250 1,000 91 
Georgetown University............. 500 400 |600-700 700 
College of William and Mary....... | 11 164 200 
600 150 1,200 | 1,104 
Illinois Wesleyan University....... 200 500 1 000 
Carleton College.............cccesecs 170 113 225 330 
and Lee University 225-250 160 
assar College....... 400 619 
University of Nebraska........... 225 100 500 | = 1,915 
Roanoke College............. 150 210 180 
Louisiana State University. 17 138 195 270 
Middlebury College....... 250 150 500 107 
Denison University ....... 250 175 400 350 
Wabash College........ 180 250 200 
Howard University........ 100 75 125 800 
University of Tennessee.. 260; 140 800 598 
Purdue University........ 150-200 | 750 
University of Nashville... 150 300 | 537 
Hamilton College............ : | 300 600 150 
Syracuse University........... --.| 250-350 | 1,200 
Monmouth College................. | 200 400 300 
University of Illinois............... | 200 500 1,750 
Cornell University (New York).....| 400-506 | 160 1,000 | 2,834 
University of Wisconsin.. ......... 320 | 125 | 800 1,920 
Brown University..... .........-...| 265-890 925 
University of Iowa.................. 225 | 7 1,200 
Wellesley College...... 600 500 | 700 
Minnesota State University........ 300 200 2,900 
Ohio State University............... | 200 350 | 1,10 
Catholic University of America. 350 165 
Whitman College .. ................ 250 175 500 215 
Columbian University ............. 280) 220 360 1,100 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University 300 150 600 1200 
University of North Carolina.. 203 160 500 487 
Mt. Holyoke College........... 300 285 50 440 
Allegheny College................... 225 150 400 300 
Dartmouth 350 50 600 694 
Washington and Jefferson College. 250 2.5 300 | 340 
Bucknell 186-280 | 


*In Vassar College actual expense is the same to all students. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
A COMPLEX ANAGRAM. 

The following complex anagram on the name of the 
author of the “Rubaiyat” is taken from Literature. The 
letters which compose the word Omar are here used in 
seven different combinations:— 

Sit mora, sub ramo, canit Omar, fontis ad oram; 
Cui sit amor, quantum dat tibi, Roma, Maro. 
WISE OR UNWISE? 

To-day | am filled with indignation. Against whom, I 
know not. Against civilization, perhaps. 

We are studying Paris. My pupils are eager for every 
picture, every line about that City Beautiful. I brought 
from home a large volume of photographs, costly, hand- 
some, as a treat when lessons were done. Scattered 
throughout the book were copies of some of the world’s 
greatest paintings, as found in Paris galleries. 


The book has been seen by but half a dozen pupils as 
yet. At noon to-day there was a titter, a whisper, a spirit 
of disorder throughout the lines. I investigated. I could 
feel my face suffuse itself with the creeping red; my 
nerves tingled; I could have torn the volume to frag- 
ments when I heard the truth. 

Here were children, twelve, thirteen years of age, horri- 
fied at one another for looking at “sinful pictures.” Tha: 
the book was “awful,” that the pictures were ‘wicked’ 
creations, passed from mouth to mouth. “Is teacher 
good? How could she have such pictures if she were?” 
Such was the general trend of the dispute. 

And all because, among a hundred views of Paris, a 
few of the masterpieces of her art were reproduced! 
Who is to blame for the point of view of those little ones? 
Is the stand taken by their elders right or wrong? The 
question is old—is there any conclusion? Somebody, 
somewhere, has much to account for. 

There is right—there is wrong. How know them’? 
How teach them? What is to be said to those children? 


O for a ray of somebody’s light into my darkness! 
M. A. 


A BEAUTIFUL EXHIBIT. 


The Western Journal of Education has this to say of 
the Los Angeles exhibit of D. C. Heath & Co.:— 

Their spacious booth, including a large show window 
in the publishers’ hall, was richly decorated in orange, 
very effectively relieved with white. The whole exhibit 
had a very decided California flavor,—in the palms and 
poppies in yellow jardinieres, conspicuous here and there 
among the tastefully-arranged stacks of books,—in the 
quaint rustic furniture with poppy-colored pillows, invit- 
ing the visitor to rest with book in hand,—and in a very 
large bouquet of Matillaja poppies, which was a cap- 
sheaf in this unique display, and attracted the particular 
attention of the Eastern visitor. 

Charles H. Ames of Boston, a member of the firm, who 
enjoys as large an acquaintance with leading educators 
as any publisher in the country, and Caspar Hodgson, in 
charge of the San Francisco office and the interests of the 
house in the Pacific states, received their friends in a very 
pretty parlor at the Van Nuys hotel. 

It will be of interest to the educational public in this 
connection to note the remarkable growth of this great 
publishing institution. In’ 1886 Mr. Heath started alone 
with thirteen books. In little more than thirteen years 
the list has grown to more than 800 titles, and the volume 
of business now ranks this company as one of the largest 
three of the national publishers of text-books. 

“This striking success is due, chiefly,” says a veteran 
educator, whose acquaintance with publishers is second 
to none, “‘to the educational policy and personality of Mr. 
Heath and the men he has associated with himself. In 
1889 C. H. Ames became a partner; in 1892 W. F. Pulsifer 
of New York became a member of the firm; and in 1893 
W.S. Smyth of Chicago entered the partnership. A per- 
sonal acquaintance with these men and a knowledge of 
the methods of D. C, Heath & Co. is convincing proof that 
a successful business may reflect the character and pur- 
poses of men of high ideals.” ; 

The pioneer work of the house on this coast has been 
done, chiefly, by Caspar W. Hodgson, whose personal 
character, university training, and experience as a 
teacher and supervisor of primary, grammar, and high 
schools, as well as a varied business experience, fit him 
for carrying out the policy of his house in this field. 
During the past few years Mr. Hodgson has increased the 
business of the company on the Pacific slope more than 
ten-fold. 


Eight New Books 


OBSERVATIONAL The problem of teach- 


grammar grades has 
been solved successfully by Mr. W. T. Camp- 
bell in his Odservational Geometry. It has 
received instant approval. 


Instead of the usual 
disjointed, uninter- 
esting exercises, 
nected passages in Latin comprise the 
work of the pupil in Mather and 
Wheeler's Latin Prose Writing. 


LATIN 
PROSE 


FAVORITE Four hundred and 

fifty of the world’s 

SONGS best songs and hymns 

for school and home, including national 

songs and songs of days, are contained in 
McCaskey’s Favorite Songs and Ffymus. 


FIRST GREEK Competent judges 
say that Forman’s 

BOOK First Greek Book is 

the most scholarly work of the kind 
which has appeared in this country. 
The book contains many new features. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


A School Latin Grammar, By M. H. Morcan, Ph.D., of Harvard University. Based on Lane’s 


READY SOON Latin 
A High School Astronomy. 
The Elements. of Physics, 


(;rammar. 
By Simon Newcomn, LI. D. 
By Josernu S. Ames, Ph.D., and HENRY A. ROWLAND, Ph D., LL.D. 


xercises in Mind- Training. By CATHARINE AIKEN, author of “ Methods of Mind-Training.”’ 
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OUR BOUK TABLE. 


THE WORDS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
For Use in Schools. Selected and An- 
notated by Isaac Thomas, A. M. Chi- 
cago: Western Publishing House. 270 
pp. Price, 65 cents. 

“The Words of Abraham Lincoln” is a 
collection of selected speeches, letters, and 
state papers of Mr. Lincoln, together with 
some of the best things that have been 
written about him by his friends, public 
men, and poets. The whole gives a por- 
trait of the patriot, statesman, and man 


ting the merits of the . . 


which greatly decreases the expense for text- 
books per annum, and thus saves the . 


‘Town M ° HAVING BEEN HELD in many New England communi- 
ecting ties, any conscientious member of the Board . . 


should feel like investiga.  Frolden System for Preserving Books,”’ 


is positive proof of great economical value. 


who is dearer to his countrymen than any 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. longer. 


other American. From his life and his 
words our young people can learn the 
noblest patriotism and understand the 
spirit that made the war for the union 


All we ask is a fair trial. 


States, from Bangor, Me., to Butte, Montana. 


and full view of the slavery question, and 
give the arguments Mr. Lincoln used in 
this important discussion. In their 
chronological arrangement they reproduce 
vividly the course of events and Lincoln’s 
growing opposition to slavery. It is far 


Box 643. 


It only costs 3 per cent. of the cost of the text-books to adopt our system, which makes the books last fully 


If there is any doubt in your mind, fit out one Sehool House exactly according to our 


system, and at the end of a few months form your opinion from the result. 
We know we can save the TAXPAYERS MONEY, and are doing it with fully 1200 School Boards in the United 


Any requests for samples or explanation will be carefully answered. 
This system takes care of both the outside and inside of the books, and is the only complete system ever invented. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield Mass. 


more inspiring to read than any historian 
or biographer. While the pupil is study- 
ing history and learning to know this heroic char- 
acter, he profits in still another way, for’ Lincoln's 
words are models of vigor, terseness, and simplicity of 
style. The book is designed as a supplementary reader 
in the upper grades, and it cannot fail to be profitable 
and interesting, used either for general reading or in con- 
nection with history classes. 


STORIES OF OUR MOTHER EARTH. By Harold W. 
Fairbanks, Ph.D. Western Series of Readers. San 
Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray Company. 200 pp. 
Price, £0 cents. 

The study of rocks, minerals, and the processes which 
are changing the surface of the earth is most interest- 
ingly presented in the ‘Stories of Our Mother Earth.” 
Nature study in the grammar school should include in- 
organie nature as well as plants and animals, but it is 
more difficult for teachers to make the former branch in- 
teresting. The difficulty is obviated in this book, which 
deserves very general adoption in the schools of the 
Pacific coast. The illustrations are all taken from the 
western region,—Mt. Shasta is an example of extinct vol- 
canoes, the Colorado river of the making of a canyon, 
the Yosemite valley of the works of glaciers, and so on 
through ocean cliffs, caves, mines, and the like. The 
study thus becomes of very real and close interest to the 
children of the Pacific coast. The same lessons can be 
learned from the book.in other parts of the country, and 
teachers can easily find illustrations of the work of na- 
ture nearer home. The book is a useful aid in teaching 
this part of geography. 


THE SIXTH SENSE, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Margaret S. Briscoe. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Price, $1.25. 

This collection of nine short stories is one of the best 
which has come to our table. ‘‘The Sixth Sense,’ which 
attracted considerable attention when it appeared in 
Harper’s Magazine, is the best of the series. The plot is 
original, although in places strangely familiar. It is a 
love story of the Civil War characterized by tenderness 
and pathos not common in this class of stories. The 
final scenes are especially dramatic, and the denouement 
is as satisfactory to the reader as it would have been to 
the participants had they been real flesh and blood. 

The other eight stories are most readable, and range 
from deep pathos to broad humor. 


THE PHYSICAL NATURE OF THE CHILD. By Stuart 
H. Rowe, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
Price, $1.00. 

A theoretical study of the child, however profound it 
may appear, does not broaden itself to the appreciation 
of the many that would gladly avail themselves of op- 
portunities for personal investigations if they had early 
and proper guidance. 

Since child study has assumed such educational aspects 
as it presents to-day; a large number of people have been 
seeking aid in their efforts to learn more of the physical 
and mental growth of children under their care and 


guidance. 
Dr. Rowe presents a book that is truly valuable to 
parents and teachers. It does not aim to annunciate 


theories, but strikes directly at the object desired, viz., 
to note the physical conditions that control the develop> 
ment of the child, and to smooth the path of those whose 
duty leads them to personal investigations. We are 
pleased to commend this book to all in need of light upon 
this all-important subject. - 


THE SANTIAGO CAMPAIGN. By Captain John Bige- 
low. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 
This well-known military writer has written a clear, 

concise account of a campaign in which he himself par- 

ticipated. His descriptions are dramatic and picturesque, 
and the book is full of interesting inciaents. The narra- 
tive is a modest account of personal observations and 
reminiscences. Military officers will read with interest 
the last chapter,as it is a careful discussion of the whole 
military situation of the United States. It reveals its 
defects and points out the author's view of the proper 
remedy for the existing conditions concisely and clearly. 


THE SHAKESPEARE ANTHOLOGY, 1592-1616 A. D. 
Edited by Edward Arber, F. S. A. London and New 
York: Henry Frowde. 312 pp. Price, 2s. 64d. 
Professor Arber, to whom we are already indebted for 

many delightful and valuable reprints, has done further 


service to literature by editing a series of Britishantholo- 
gies. The ten volumes announced, of which the Shakes- 
peare, the Jonson, and the Milton anthologies have ap- 
peared, contain some 2,500 poems and songs written by 
about 300 poets. The whole field of poetry from 1400 to 
1800 is canvassed, and each volume, complete in itself, 
represents a definite period in English literary history, 
the poems being grouped under the name of a literary 
master of each period. The books are full of charming 
iyrics, ballads, and songs by minor poets, which are quite 
new to the general reader. The collection is a veritable 
godsend to students, who are accustomed to hunt vainly 
for the work of those poets who preceded and who 
learned of the master workmen. 

“The Shakespeare Anthology” is composed largely of 
love poems of every degree and variety of passion, includ- 
ing many really choice and exquisite bits of verse. We 
find in this period the first signs of the contemplative or 
reflective spirit which later in the century gained full 
sway over poets and writers. The quaint fancies that in- 
spired many of these poems are altogether delightful, and 
one never tires of turning from one poem to another and 
back again. The reading of this anthology makes one 
eager to see and to possess the whole series, which, as an 
historical collection of poetry, can have no equal. 


THE CAMBRIDGE LITERATURE SERIES. 
No. 1, Coleridge’s ‘‘Ancient Mariner.”’ Edited by John 
Phelps Fruit, Ph.D. 8&5 pp. Imperial paper covers, 
12 cents; Levantine, 25 cents. 
No. 2, “Burke on Conciliation.” Edited by Anna A. 
Fisher, A. M. 150 pp. 18 cents and 30 cents. 

Boston: Benjamin-H. Sanborn & Co. 

Still a new series of the books required in literature for 
entrance to college appears, but, fortunately, the demand 
is large enough to warrant this more than ample supply. 
The “Cambridge Literature Series,’ edited by Thomas 
Hall, Jr., of the English department at Harvard bids fair 
to be a favorite, for it is well edited, with introduction 
and notes, attractive in form, and very inexpensive. 
Each volume contains a portrait of the author. The in- 
troduction to the Coleridge volume is full of good things, 
and the critical comments, selected from the writings of 
good judges, help to show the influence of ‘The Ancient 
Mariner” on English verse. The notes direct attention 
to significant details apt to be passed over by young 
readers. Quite as much might be said of the other vol- 
ume. Suggestions to students are a useful part of both 
introductions, and the editors do their full share in help- 
ing the student to read critically and appreciatively. 


OLD CAMBRIDGE. v Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
National Studies in American Letters. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 203 pp. Price, $1.25. 

We doubt if anyone in Cambridge has such a rich store- 
house of memories to draw from as has Colonel Higgin- 
son, and certainly it would be difficult to find anyone who 
can write more charmingly of the men and the days that 
are past. It is of the literary atmosphere and associa- 
tions of the town that he writes in “Old Cambridge,’’ and 
the book is practically a study of Longfellow, Lowell, and 
Holmes. It is characterized by a tone of close acquaint- 
ance, sympathetic understanding and appreciation. Some 
of the correspondence and anecdotes are new, though, 
naturally, they add nothing to our knowledge of the men. 
A chapter on “Three Literary Epochs” of New England 
tells most interestingly of the important part taken by 
Cambridge writers in the issue of the North American 
Review, the Dial, which Margaret Fuller and Emerson 
edited, and the Atlantie Monthly. Amid all this assem- 
blage of literary lights, we must agree that Old Cam- 
bridge has been a unique and brilliant town. 


SECOND LATIN. Edited by James B. 
Greenough, Benjamin L. D’Ooge, and M. Grant Daniell. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 685 pp. 

We long ago learned to expect something new and good 
in each successive text-book from Professor Greenough 
and his fellow editors, and the “Second Year Latin’’ fully 
confirms this opinion. The idea here set forth is that a 
freer and wider course of reading is more profitabie and 
interesting for young students than the unvaried follow- 
ing of Caesar’s Commentaries. Part I. consists of some 
ninety pages of easy Latin stories, fables, letters, biog- 
raphy, and poetry, much of it from modern writers, and 
the rest from classic literature. The second part is made 
up of selections from Caesar taken from the seven books, 
and about equivalent in amount to the first four books. 
This leaves out the particularly difficult and uninterest- 
ing passages that are so discouraging to young students. 
Along with a beginner’s book of grammar, this makes a 


sufficient course in Latin for two years. An instructive 
introduction tells of Caesar's life, Roman military 
affairs, and the Gauls, and illustrations and maps to the 
number of 129 add much of interest to the book. 


THE YOUNG CITIZEN. By Charles F. Dole. Boston: 

D. C,. Heath & Co. 194 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Every boy in our schools should read ‘‘The Young Citi- 
zen,”’ and learn what schools and teachers, laws and 
policemen are for, and what he can do for his city. He 
cannot begin too young to feel an interest in the affairs 
of the city and the nation, and to learn his duties and 
rights as a citizen. Formal lessons in civies would be 
much less effective than this entertaining reader. Mr. 
Dole has the manner of writing that wins and holds the 
child’s attention and inspires him with a desire to learn 
more and to do the right thing. 


GERMAN COMPOSITION BASED ON HUMOROUS 
STORIES. By Carla Wenckebach of Wellesley Col- 
lege. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 282 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 

Professor Wenckebach's “German Composition” is for 
classes that have passed the elementary stage of gram- 
mar and translation. It provides material for a thorough 
drill in writing and speaking German, with special care 
for the use of idiomatic and everyday expressions. The 
selections are from noted German humorists, interesting 
and amusing things to work over, which may or may not 
be duly appreciated by the novice. It is a decided im- 
provement on the usual variety of selections. The prac- 
tical side of composition is emphasized in the section on 
letters, where practice is given in writing familiar, fov- 
mal, and business letters. It is a work of the high 
standard to be expected from the author’s position and 
experience. 


Perry Pictures, one cent each, 1,200 subjects. The 
Perry Pictures Company, Malden. Mass. 

It seems preposterojis to attempt to praise the Perry 
Pictures, which are known, admired, and used all over 
the United States. The size is just right, the work is 
perfect, the subjects cover every line of schoolroom art, 
and the price is as small as it is simple, one cent apiece. 


An article on “Plain Talk on Teaching Geometry,” 
which was intended for this page, has been unavoidably 
crowded out, and appears in narrow measure farther 
over in the Journal. It so richly merits the attention of 
our readers that we regret that it does not appear in 
wide measure, but we are getting so much good matter 
in the last pages of the Journal of late that it does not 
signify much that it is thus removed. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Told Under the Cherry Trees.’ By Grace Le Baron. Boston 
Lee & Shepard. 

“Little Journeys—Jean Francois Millet.’ Price, 10 cents. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

**Longman’s illustrated First Latin Reading Book and Grammar.” 
By H. R. Heatley. Price, 40 cents.—*Longman’s Illustrated First 
French Reading Book and Grammar.” By John Bidgeod and 
Thomas Harbottle. Price, 35 cents. —— ‘Second French Reading 
Book and Grammar.” By John Bidgood and J. Watson Campbell. 
Price, 50 cents. —-**Longman’s Illustrated First Conversational 
French Reader.” By T. Bertenshaw.—‘' Dumas’ Les Deux Rois.” 
Edited by F. H. Hewitt. New York: Longmans, Green, & Cc, 

‘*Madame Lambelle.”’ By 4iustave Toudouze. Price, 60 cents. New 
York: William R. Jenkins. 

and Travels of Marco Polo.”’ Price, 10 cents.——‘Fssay 
on Man and Other Poems.’’ By Alexander Pope. Price, 10 cents. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 

“The Ralstons.”” By F. Marion Crawford. Price, $1.00.—*The 
Elements of Blowpipe Analysis.”” By F. H. Getman ——‘*Elements of 
Rhetoric and English Composition.’ By G R. Carpenter. Pric>, 60 
cents. ——*'The Rise and Development of the Liquefaction of Gases.” 
By Willett L Hardin. Price, $1.50.— “Handbook of Optics.” By 
William N. Sutter. Price, $1.00 “Introduction to the Works of 
John Milton.”’ By Hiram Corson Price, $1.2 Topical Studies 
in American History.”” By John G. Alle n Price, 19 cents. New 
York: The Macmillan Company 

“Mark Ellis.”” By Will C. Whisner. Morgantown, W.Va.: Acme 
Publishing Company. 

“A Course in Argumentative Writing By Gertrude Buck. Price, 
80 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Christian Science and Other Superstitions. By J. M. Buckley. 
New York: The Century Company. 

“Botanizing.”” By W. W. Bailey. Price, 75 cents. Providence: 
Preston & Rounds Company. 

“The Bordentown Story Tellers.”” By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Price, $1.25.— “Joyce’s Investments.” By Fannie E. Newberry. 
Price, $125. Boston: A. I. Bradley & Co 

“The Boys of Scrooby.’. By Ruth Hall. Price, $1.50. Boston; 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

“Lehrbuch’s Der Deutschen Sprache.’’ By A. A. Werner-Span- 
hoofd, Price, #1.00. Bosten: D. C. Heath & Co. 

‘Euripides Hippolytus.”’ Edited by J. FE. Harry. Price, $1.50. 
joston: Ginn & Co 

“The Language Speller.”"—(Part 1.) By Elizabeth H. Spalding and 
Frank R, Moore Price, 20 cents New York: The H. P. Smith 
Publishing Company 

“The History of the Alphabet.’’—(Vols. I. and II.) By Isaae Taylor. 
Price, $:.00. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons 


‘Taxpayers’ Money. 


We only have one price, and 18 annual orders from such cities as Worcester, New Bed- 
ford, Springfield, Salem, ‘Faunton, Lowell, Fall River, and a large number of smaller School Boards 
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Imparts 
Energy 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


The most agreeable and 
effective remedy for relieving 
Languor and Exhaustion, so 
common in the spring and 
summer months. Its nutri- 
ent and tonic effects give 
tone and vigor to the entire 
system. 

Taken before retiring, it 
quiets the nerves and in- 
duces refreshing sleep. 


For Sale by Druggists. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


September 29-30: Washington County 
Teachers’ Association, Machias, Me. 

October 13: Hampshire County Teachers’ 
Association, Amherst, Mass. 

October 13-14: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Convention, Hartford, Conn. 


October 19-20: Southern Indiana Superin- 
tendents’ Club, Shelbyville, Ind. 

October 19-20-21: Northeastern lowa 
Teachers’ Association at Independence. 

October 20: Essex County Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Haverhill, Mass.; B. M. 
Sheridan, Lawrence, Mass., secretary. 

October 27: Bristol County Teachers’ As- 

sociation, Fairhaven, Mass. 

October 27: Plymouth County Teachers’ 
Association at Middleboro. 

October 27: Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, Springfield, Mass. 

October 31: Southwest Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Hamilton, O. ; 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


PLYMOUTH. The New Hampshire 
state normal school opened September 5 
with over ninety students, the largest 
number enrolled since the erection of the 
present school building. Some changes 
have been made in the teaching force: 
Miss Annah P. Hazen (Smith College and 
Bryn Mawr) takes the place of Miss 
Emma L. Hacker as teacher of biology; 
Miss Ella P. Merrill (Smith College) suc- 
ceeds Miss Mary Goddard in music and 
high school mathematics. On account of 
the introduction of Greek into the high 
school course, a new teacher has been 
added, Miss Oriola E. Martin (Wellesley), 
who has classes in history, physical cul- 
ture, and high school classics. In the 
training schools Miss Martha F. Smith 
(Lowell normal) succeeds Miss Viola G. 
Burr. The old heating apparatus, 
which had proved insufficient, has been 
removed, and a new system of steam heat 
introduced. The high school in con- 
nection with the normal has enlarged its 
course, so that it now gives full prepara- 
tion for all departments in college. Two 
young ladies entered Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege from the high school this fall, and 
several young men will enter Dartmouth 
the next college year. There are above 


eighty students in the high school, the ° 


largest enrollment since it was estab- 
lished. The rooms are full in all the 
lower grades of the training school. In 
these rooms the normal students have 
daily practice in teaching under the di- 
rection of the regular teachers of the 
rooms during the last year of their course. 
A change of grade in their work is made 
at the end of each month. The high 


Drowsiness is dispelled by Beecuam’s Pitts. 


Thursday, October 5, is the date of the 
$5.00 excursion to New York via Hoosac tun- 
neland Albany, returning via Fall River line. 


Twenty-five 


school is held as a model school except for 
eollege graduates and others who have 
had a training beyond the usual high 
school or academy course. Nearly every 
county in the state and most all of the 
larger towns and cities are represented by 
students in the normal school. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


SALEM. The state normal school 
onened last week with a membership of 
296, the number of pupils in the gradu- 
ating class being eighty-one, and the 
members of the new class numbering 114. 
The others are “specials” and persons 
whose work is divided between the senior 
and junior classes. One hundred and fif- 
teen candidates were admitted to the 
junior class, a few of whom have not pre- 
sented themselves, their places being taken 
by several transfers from other normal 
schools. One hundred and forty candi- 
dates were examined for the junior class. 
were rejected. The fol- 
lowing are the changes’ the 
teaching force: Miss Florence B. Salis- 
bury of Providence, R. I., a recent student 
at the Teachers’ College, New York, and a 
graduate of the Boston normal school of 
gymnastics, becomes teacher of reading 
and assistant in gymnastics, in place of 
Miss Harriet D. Allen, deceased; Miss 
Isabella G. Knight, A. B., of Somerville, a 
recent graduate of Tufts College, becomes 
librarian and secretary. In the model 
schools Miss Maud S. Wheeler of Salem 
succeeds Miss Adelaide A. Jackson, and 
Miss Amy H. Nye of Wellesley becomes 
assistant in the kindergarten, in place of’ 
Miss Helen L. Newton. 

AMHERST. It is probable that the in- 
auguration of Professor George Harris of 
Andover as president of Amherst College 
will oceur October 11. Before he was 
elected president, Dr. Harris made an en- 
gagement with the committee of arrange- 
ments of the coming International Congre- 
gational Council to deliver an address at 
that gathering. He is in the programme 


for the forenoon of Thursday, the twenty- 


first, for an address on ‘‘The Fundamental 
Principles in Theology.” This will pre- 
vent his being at Amherst on the opening 
day of the new year, but he will be there 
on Wednesday and Friday.——It is said 
that the new freshman class will probably 
be a trifle smaller than any recent class. 
There was a slight falling off under the 
incumbency of President Gates. 
WORCESTER. The public schools 
opened September 5 with the largest reg- 
istration in their history. More than 
20,000 children were registered at the 


opening of the fall session, and this num- 


ber will be increased by several hundred 
during the week. The large number of 


school children, nearly twenty per cent. of 
the city’s population, has necessitated the 
building of seven new school buildings 


during the year, which were opened yes- 
terday, and the purchase of a large tract 


of land in the southern section of the city 


far a third high school building. Work 
looking toward the erection of this build- 
ing has already begun, and it is the hope 
of the school authorities to have it speedily 
finished. At present many rooms in pri- 
mary school buildings of the city are 
given up to the use of first year high 
school pupils. Nearly fifty per cent. of 
the first year are accommodated at the 
over-crowded English and classical high 
school buildings. The school committee 
has decided upon the introduction of the 
study of Latin into the ninth grade of the 
grammar schools. This will necessitate a 
complete revision of the course of study 
in the primary and grammar schools, and 
will benefit the bright pupils to such an 
extent that it is expected they will be able 
to enter college a year in advance of the 
time the present course will permit. 
FRAMINGHAM. The normal school 
has opened with an entering class of 


BLIND 
PREVE NDNESS & 


Dr. Williams’ Absorption Treatment! 


NO KNIFE! NO RISK! 


Send for Free Descriptive Pamphlet and 
Booklet of Testimonials containing proet 
of Cures, 

F. A. WILLIAMS, M.D., 
196-200 Columbus Ave., Sanitarium, 
Boston, Mass. West Newton, Mass. 


Advance Lessons in Geography, 


By M. G. CHENEY, M.S. 


Sixty-two practical lessons for class use A time 
and labor saver in study and recitation. These 
lessons are prepared not to CRAM, or STUFF, or for 
any superficial worx—but to give the student a 
broad, thorough, and systematic knowledge of 
feography especially adapted to final or regents’ 
examinations. 

Single copy, 25 cents. Address, 


M. G. CHENEY, Franklinville, N. Y. 


THE REAL QUESTION. 


The real question of disease 
is ‘‘€an I be cured?”’ If you 
or anyoue dear to you is losing 
strength and energy and vital- 
ity, if you are wise you will not 
spend much time trying to fig- 
ure out just what name to call 
the disease by. 

It is almost impossible to 

3 “draw the line where debility 

and weakness merge into con- 
sumption. Your trouble may not be con- 
sumption to-day, but you don’t know what 
it may become to-mor- 
vow. Hundreds of peo- 
ple have been restored 
to robust health and 
condition by Dr. 
Pierce’s marvelous 
“Golden Medical 
Discovery’”’ after 
reputable hysi- 
ciaus aad pro- 
nounced them 


consump- 
tive be- 
yond hopa. ‘ 
Were they in consumption? You don’t 
know; nobody can ever know; but that is 
not the question. The important point is 
that they were hopelessly ill but this match- 
less ‘‘Discovery’’ restored and saved them. 


‘*T was not able to do hardly any work at all,"’ 
says Mrs. Jennie Dingman, of Vanburen, Kal- 
kaska Co., Mich., in a most interesting letter to 
Dr. Pierce. ‘‘I had pain in my left side and 
back, and had headache all the time. I tried 
roar medicine and it helped me. Last spring I 

ada bad cough; I got so bad I had to be in bed 
all the time. 

‘““My husband thought I had consumption. 
He wanted me to get a doctor, but I told him if 
it was consumption they could not help me. We 
thought we would try Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery and before I had taken one bottle 
the cough was ~—— and I have had no more 
of it returning. our medicine is the best I 
have ever taken.”’ 

Write to Dr. R. V. Pierce. He will send 
you good fatherly, professional advice in 
a plain sealed envelope absolutely free. 
His thirty years experience as chief consul- 

_ting physician of the Invalids’ Hotel, at 
Buffalo, N. Y., has made him an expert 
in chronic diseases. 


eighty, twelve of this number being in the 
department of household arts. Every 
room in the two dormitories is full, and 
there are some ten or twelve students 
rooming outside. There is every promise 
of a very successful year. The total num- 
ber will probably exceed the number last 
year, when we had 156. They come from 
different parts of New England, with a 
small contingent from the middle and 
Western states. 


SHEFFIELD. Herbert J. Jones has 
been elected superintendent of the 
Sheffield district, as the successor of 


Superintendent C. E. Brockway. Mr. 
Jones has been superintendent at St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., for the past two years. 
He is a graduate of the Potsdam (N. Y.) 
normal school and Cornell University, 
and taught about eleven years in the 
schools of New York. He begins work in 
his new field October 1. 

MILLBURY. Departmental work in 
the schools is being extended in grades 
5, 6, 7, and 8. 

MARLBORO. Blanche Russell of 
Chelmsford has been elected supervisor 
of drawing in the Marlboro schools. 

WEST BOYLSTON. Clarence EB. Jud- 
kins of Brookfield has been appointed 
principal of the high school. 

AYER. G. Warren Cox of’ Littleton is 


The advertisement of E. J. Lander & Co. 
of Grand Forks, N. D., which appears in 
another column of this issue, will be read 
with interest by teachers and others who 
have been saving for a “rainy day,” and 
who will be pleased to learn of an abso- 
lutely reliable company who can place 
their funds in any amount from $200 up- 
wards in first mortgage farm loans, that 
net the investor six per cent. per annum, 
clear of all taxes and other expenses. 

This company have been making these 
loans during the past seventeen years, 
and without the loss of a dollar to any of 
its clients; not a dollar is loaned without 
a personal examination of the land offered 
as security, and the interest and principal 
are promptly collected and remitted when 
due, without charge to the investor. The 
title to the land is also carefully exam- 
ined, and an abstract or an attorney’s 
opinion showing a perfect title accompa- 
nies every loan, together with the bor- 
rower’s application and sworn appraise- 
ment. All the safeguards that have been 
suggested by seventeen years’ successful 
business experience surround every loan 
The company will be pleased to furnish 
satisfactory references and answer any 
— which investors may desire to 
ask, 


musical director in the schools of Ayer, 
Littleton, and Westford. 

OXFORD. This town has voted $4,000 
for a new school building. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


It appears from later announcements 
concerning the gift of John D. Rockefeller 
to Brown University that the conditions 
under which it is given are not so pro- 
hibitive as at first appeared, says the 
Providence Journal. It was announced at 
the close of the corporation meeting that 
an offer of a quarter of a. million dollars 
had been received from Mr. Rockefeller, 
on condition that the remaining portion 
of the two million dollar endowment fund 
should be raised on or before commence- 
ment day of next year. This announce- 
ment, while it was received with grati- 
tude, was not productive of the hopeful- 
ness for the university’s future that there 
would have been had the conditions ac- 
companying the gift not been so difficult 
to fulfill. Brown alumni have been work- 
ing to raise the endowment fund ever 
since the scheme was proposed, nearly 
two years ago. They have been able in 
the time that has elapsed to raise about 
$300,000, and any such proposal as that 
they should now raise five times that 
amount in less than a year in order to 
secure Mr. Rockefeller’s quarter of a mil- 
lion did not make the outlook very en- 
couraging. However, it seems that a mis- 
take has been made. There is a confu- 
sion of conditions in this raising of uni- 
versity funds, and, although it might be 
construed that Mr. Rockefeller’s fund will 
not be available until the balance of 
two millions is raised, his offer was not 
in that language. As soon as Brown has 
raised $750,000, the $250,000 will be avail- 
able. That makes the task much easier 
than it looked to be at first. The incor- 
rect announcement was due to the fact 
that the $300,000 already subscribed is on 
condition that the $2,000,000 is rais«d, and, 
unless the terms of the subscriptions al- 
ready made are changed, those $300,000 
will not be available as gifts to the uni- 
versity until the $2,000,000 are subscribed. 
Unless they are available they cannot be 
counted as money raised to comply with 
Mr. Rockefeller’s offer. The effect, there- 
fore, is to force upon Mr. Rockefeller’s gift 
conditions which he himself did not in- 
tend. While the above is one way of 
looking at it, members of the corporation 
are of the opinion that the persons who 
have subscribed the $300,000 fund will be 
generous enough to change the terms of 
their gifts and make the conditions the 
same as those which Mr. Rockefeller has 
named. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CARLISLE. Rev. Dr. Henry G. Whit- 
ing has resigned the position of treasurer 
of the board of trustees of Dickinson Col- 
lege, and has obtained leave of absence 
from the duties of his professorship of 
Latin for the remainder of the college 
year. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 


MORGANTOWN. _~ The fall quarter at 
West Virginia University will open Octo- 
ber 1. On Sunday evening, October 1, at 
8 o’clock, the convocation sermon will be 
preached by Rev. Dr. A. M. Buchanan, 
pastor of the Presbyterian church at Mor- 
gantown. On Monday evening, October 2, 
at 8 o’clock, the convocation exercises will 
be held, consisting of the quarterly report 
of the president of the university, an ad- 
dress by some eminent educator, and the 
conferring of degrees. Music will be fur- 
nished by the school of music of the uni- 
versity. The university has adopted the 
elective system to its full extent. Here- 
after the degree of bachelor of arts will be 
conferred upon any student who satisfies 
the entrance requirements, and satisfac- 


State or City or Torepo, 
Lucas Counry. \ 

Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 

[Seal] Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
F. 5. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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To be 
318,000 


in Cash Away 


On the fifteenth of next 
Apri. to all agents sending 
_ 20 or more subscribers to 
The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 


The Saturday Evening Post 


One thousand dollars to 
the agent sending the largest 
list—$ 7 50—$ 500—$400— 
and so on. 

764 cash awards, together 
with the general fund of 
$3000,amounting to$18,000, 
will be given 7m addition to the 
agent’s commission and the 
special rebates for large clubs. 

Send for full particulars. 

Profitable work all winter. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


torily completes forty-two full college 
courses, of which at least nine courses are 
in some one department, selected by the 
student as his major subject or specialty. 
The degrees of B. S., B. L., and Ph.B. wi'l 
no longer be conferred, the degree A. B. 
covering all the courses except the techni- 
cal and professional courses.——Dr. Ed- 
win Bingham Copeland, who was recently 
appointed assistant professor of botany, 
has had exceptional opportunities to pre- 
pare for his work.. He took his A. B. at 
Leland Stanford, Jr.. University in 1895, 
and A. M. and Ph.D. summa cum laude at 
Halle, Germany in 1896. He was labora- 
tory assistant at the University of Wis- 
consin one year, honorary fellow in 
botany at the University of Wiscons’n 
1896-’7, and assistant professor of botany 
in charge of the department during the 
leave of absence of the regular professor, 
Indiana University, 1897-’8. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


TUSKEGEE. Mrs. B. K. Bruce of 
Mississippi, the widow of United States 
Senator Bruce, has accepted the position 
of lady principal of the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute. Senator Bruce 
was the only negro who served a full term 
in the United States senate, and was the 
first negro register of the United States 
treasury. 


PLAIN TALK ON TEACHING GEOM- 
ETRY. 


How many girls or boys who study 
geometry have any idea how much it ap- 
plies to the things of everyday life about 
them? And why should they? They are 
told at the beginning of the subject that 


they will deal with points, lines, surfaces, 
and solids which are imaginary, merely 
conceptions of position and extent in 
space. This statement in itself is enough 
to deaden the interest of any pupil. And 
yet we have been teaching geometry how 
many years? 

It would be unfair to teachers to imply 
that they have accepted this method of in- 
troducing to young minds a subject which 
ought to be of supreme interest. Far 
from it. A great cry has long been raised 
against the old-time methods, and many 
brilliant minds have been seeking the best 
way for presenting the subject to gram- 
mar school pupils, to whom the beginning 
of the study logically belongs. But it has 
remained for a Boston school teacher to 
solve the problem, William T. Campbell 
has for a number of years taught geom- 
etry to pupils of ten or twelve years of age 
in a way which has attracted marked at- 
tention to his work, and the astonishing 
results evidenced by his pupils have been 
much commended. He begins by intro- 
ducing the student to something that he 
has seen, knows about, and can readily 
make—a cube. The pupil quickly makes 
one from a simple pattern, having learned 
that the sides of a cube are all alike, and 
also something about the angles. With 
a cube of his own make before him, he ob- 
serves its faces, edges, angles, measures 
and compares them. He observes, also, 
the parallel faces, vertical planes, etc., 
and, in short, he learns about all there is 


to be learned about a cube. He finds, 
strangely enough, 
building near by is a cube, and that the 
water in the pond which he sees every 
day makes a plane surface. With a rule 
he tests the top of his desk to see if it is 
a plane surface. He uses a home-made 
plumb line to test a vertical plane, and 
so on. It may be said, truthfully, we 
think, that the pupil does geometry. This 
brief illustration merely gives a hint as to 
Mr. Campbell’s methods. He has lately 
placed his manuscript with the Harpers 
for publication, and the resulting book, 
“Observational Geometry,’ which they 
have just brought out, is a perfect gem. 

The book is remarkable in many ways. 
It puts something into the pupil’s hands 
which immediately attracts his attention 
and shows him how much his study has 
to do with everything about him. Geom- 
etry ceases to be a bugbear to both teacher 
and pupil. There are no formal demon- 
strations. When the pupil takes up for- 
mal geometry, later on, it is believed that 
his training in observational geometry 
will help him to master the formal 
theorems of the usual high school text- 
book in three quarters of the time now de- 
voted to the study. “Observational 
Geometry” is intended for use in connec- 
tion with classes in arithmetic or men- 
suration without further change in the 
course of study. 

Those who have examined the book 
praise it highly. Dr. T. W. Harris, super- 
intendent of schools in Keene, N. H., thus 
characterizes this geometry :— 

“T am very greatly pleased with it. I 
have never been satisfied, from the time 
I studied geometry in the high school 
myself, with the plan of commencing the 
study, and, in fact, of almost confining it 
to the demonstration of theorems. As 
a student I could not understand the use 
of proving a statement whose truth I al- 
ready perceived. Of course, that method 
has its use; but, in my judgment, that use 
belongs to a late-stage in the pursuit of 
the study. It seems to me that the author 
has struck the right method of introduc- 
ing the subject to the mind of the student 
—by the extraction of the truths of geom- 
etry from a careful study of materials 
which embody those truths. I especially 
like the plan of commencing the study 
with the examination of solids, and lead- 
ing from them to the truths of plane 
geometry. The solid is a distinct entity— 


that a portion.of a 


Itis Incontrovertible! 


The Editor of the “Christian Million,’ § 
» under the heading of General Notes, on P 
August 20, 1896, wrote :— 

**A good article will stand upon its own , 
merits, and we may rely upon it that nothing ¢ 
will continue long which does not, in a more ¢ 
or less degree, harmonize with the state- ‘ 
ments which are published concerning it.”’ 


Mr, Hall Caine, 

Author of ‘* The Deemster,” “The Manx- 
man,” The Christian,” etc., when speak- 
ing on “Criticism,” recently, said :— 

‘‘When a thing that is ad yertised greatly ‘ 
is good it goes and goes permanently ; when § 
it is bad, it only goes for a while; the public 
finds it out.’’ 


The Proprietor of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


has said over and over again :— 


‘It is a fallacy to imagine that anything 
will sell just because it is advertised. How 
many nostrums have been started with glare 
and snuffed out in gloom? The fact is, a 
man is not easily guiled a second time; and 
every dissatisfied purchaser does ten times 
more harm than one satisfied ry P 
Assuredly the «ale of more than 6, ,000 
boxes of BELCHAM’S PILLS per annum, ¢ 
after a public trial of half-a-century, is con= ¢ 
clusive testimony of their popularity, Sus ¢ 
periority and proverbial worth.’’ 

Beecham's Pills have for many years been the popular ¢ 
family medicine wherever the English language is spoken, { 
and they row stand without a rival, In boxes, 10 cents r 
and 25 cents each, at all drug stores, P 
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something real and objective—a whole, of 
which the plane, the line, and the point 
are parts; and the mind must grasp 
wholes before it can properly appreciate 
their parts. 

“T am hoping in the near future to be 
able to make use of this book in my 
schools.” 

Every superintendent is strongly ad- 
vised to make himself acquainted with 
this book. Unless many capable judges 
are mistaken, it will certainly add a great 
force to the work done in mathematics in 
the seventh and eighth grades, besides re- 
ducing considerably the time given to for- 
mal geometry in the high school. 


Choice of night or day steamers on the 
Hudson river, Albany to New York, on the 
$5.00 excursion from Boston, October 5. Cir- 
cular all about it on application to C. M. Burt, 
G. P. A., Fitchburg railroad. 
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THE J. ©. 


) Tue Sower. — Millet. 


ig’ Sample Picture free to Art Teachers or Superintendents. 


WITTER WALL PICTURES, 


Size of Card.... 


Plate, average...... 14x18 
Sufficiently Large for Wall or Portfolio i 
Good reproductions of good subjects at a price which enables schools to | 
have as many pictures as may be desired for the wad/s and for portfolio use. 


Nothing approaching them in size, price, and quality before the public. 
Do not judge the quality by the price, but see them, and you will at once 
fill your schools with these remarkable pictures. 


— 
Shepherdess. Rolle. Columbus at Court of Spain. 
By the River Side. Xo//e. Washington Crossing the Delaware, Leu/se 
Angelus. JA/il/et. Horse Fair. Bonheur. 
The Sower. AMi/et. Reading from Homer. /idema. 
Old Temeraire. 7Zurner. Return of the Mayflower. Aoughton. , 
Joan of Arc. Bastian-Lepage. The Balloon. Dufré. 
Baby Stuart. Van Dyck. Passage. Cvrot. 
Mono Lisa. Da Vinci. Madonna of the Chair. Raphael. 
The Aurora. Guido Reni. Mme. Le Brun and Daughter (Morning). /eArun. 
Return to the Farm. 7voyon. Song of the Lark. Preson. 
12” Art Works of all kinds for Schools. Send for Catalogue. Agents desired. 
Price, 25 cents each. 5 per cent. discount by the dozen. f 


Postage and packing — one to three, 10c.; six, 15c. ; twelve, 25c. 


WITTER COPIPANY, 123 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, MARcH 307TH. 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN 


AND PREMI/IUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg, Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.¥, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


--President Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard University opens the October At- 
lantic with an original and forcible paper 
on “Recent Changes in Secondary Educa- 
tion.” President Eliot rehearses the re- 
cent notable advances which have been 
made in the studies required. He foresees 
not only greater future achievement, but 
“golid ground for hopefulness about the 
republic, both as a form of government 
and as a state of society.” Henry D. 
Sedgwick, Jr., discusses the future rela- 
tions of “The United States and Rome.” 
In “Language as Interpreter of Life, 
President Benjamin Ide Wheeler shows 
that language is the heart and life of na- 
tions, the social bond, and the medium 
that brings the student into touch with 
the life attitude of other nations as em- 
bodied in their speech. “Letting in the 
Light” is the appropriate title given by 
Jacob A. Riis to his description of the 
places where rookeries and tenements 
have made way for parks and play- 
grounds. Charles M. Harvey, in his arti- 
cle, “The Louisiana Expansion in Its 
World Aspect,” relates the story of the 
uniformly and consistently expansive his- 
tory of the nation. In “The Road to Eng- 
land,” Colonel T. W. Higginson gives a 
lively sketch of the social relations and 
experiences of Englishmen in America 
and Americans in England during the last 
thirty years. In fiction, Miss Johnston's 
powerful serial, “To Have and to Hold, 
becomes more exciting as it approaches 
its as yet skillfully concealed climax. In 
shorter stories, Mrs. Prince’s delightfully 
humorous “‘P’tit Jean,’’ Miss Earle’s ro- 
mantic “Through Old Rose Glasses,” and 
the ingenious ‘Virginia Correspondence” 
leave little to be desired. In “The Flaw 
in Our Democracy,” J. N. Larned points 
out the weaknesses of our present politi- 
cal methods. In literature, Paul E. Mo:e’s 
“George Meredith’ and Miss Preston's 
“Mrs. Oliphant” are searching reviews by 
skilled and appreciative hands. Price, 
$4.00 a year; single copy,35 cents. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


In a brilliant article in the New Lip- 
pincott Magazine for October I. Zangwill 
has expressed his sage, but fantastic¢, 
views on “Zionism.” Besides ‘Love 
Across the Lines,” the complete novel, by 
Harry Stillwell Edwards, there are some 
remarkably good stories. Pauf Laurence 
Dunbar has written a slave story in his 
very best vein of humor and pathos, en- 
titled “‘The Strength of Gideon.” “The 
Journey’s End,” by Beulah Marie Dix, is 
a dashing tale of Roundhead times, and a 
brief humorous sketch by Cy Warman, 
called “Ar’ Ye Woth It?’ possesses his 
rare trait of homely fun. 


~The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science for Sep- 
tember contains notable article by Dr. 
Frederic C. Howe on “Taxation of Quasi- 
Public Corporations in the State of Ohio 
and the Franchise Tax,’’ Charles A. 
Conant on “Securities as a Means of Pay- 
ment,” and Dr. J. F. Crowell on ‘Eco- 
Aspects of British Agriculture.” 
Phe high standard of this journal is well 
maintained in its news departments, relat- 
ing to recent appointments, new books, 
municipal and sociological affairs. Phila- 
delphia. Price, $1.00. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
The Journal of Political keonomyu for September ; 
terms, $3.00 a vear. Chicaye. 


The Century Maagezine tor Octoler; terms, 
$4.00 a vear. New York. 
St. Nicholas for October ; terms, $3.00 a 


year. New York. 

The Overland for September, 
San Francisco. 

Self Culture for September; terms, $1.00 a year, 
Akron, 0. The Werner Company. 


terms, $1.00 a vear, 


Through the enterprise of Thomas 
Beecham, proprietor of the world-re- 
nowned Beecham’s Pills, phots-folios of 
public buildings, natural scenery, ete., of 
the British Isles may now be obtainsed for 
the nominal price of five cents from the 


International News Company, Duane 
street, New York City. Every teacher 
will want a copy. 

To these who have rot v sited” the 


Places of historic interest which are por- 
trayed in these books, the phot graphs 
will be of extreme interest; England, 


Scotland, Ireland, ane Wales have all re- 
ceived their attention .at Mr. Beecham’s 
hands, and the books will prove very in- 
teresting and instructive, 


THE HONOLULU SUMMER SCHOOL. 


BY ALLIE M. FELKER. 


The Honolulu. summer school has 
proved to be one of the most successful 
educational meetings ever held on the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

As conductor, Inspector-General H. S. 
Townsend has been entertaining and en- 
couraging, working for and with his 
teachers. The lectures and lessons have 
been given by Miss Flora Cook, Miss 
Zonia Baber, and others. 

The meeting, a purely volunteer affair, 
has proved to be very popular. Not only 
is the majority of the teachers on the 
islands in attendance, but large numbers 
of parents and friends of education. 

The Caucasian, Malay, and Mongolian 
races are well represented among the 
teachers. Hawaiians in holokugs (mother 
hubbards), with leis (wreaths) arourd 
their hats, Japanese ladies in beautiful 
silk kimonos, Chinese teachers wearing 
long golden earrings and the Asiatic regu- 
lation suits (blue blouse, pantaloons, and 
sandals), Portuguese, half white and 
wholly white teachers in elegant summer 
costumes, white-robed and dark-robed, 
white and Hawaiian male teachers—all 
have bowed at the shrine of learning in 
the Honolulu summer school. 

Professor John Dewey of the University 
of Chicago is giving a university extension 
course on “‘The Life of the Child.” Hig 
evening lectures are well attended. His 
enthusiasm is contagious, and his lectures 
from the first have been the chief subject 
of discussion among the teachers assem- 
bled here. . 

Professor A. S. Bickmore of New York 
City gave a lecture on the subject of 
“Visual Instruction.” 

The attendance at the summer school 
not only keeps up, but is actually increas- 
ing. Miss Zonia Baber in the department 
of geography and chalk modeling has 
aroused a great deal of interest. Chalk 
modeling is the technical name for the 
process of graphic illustration by means 
of chalk on the blackboard. Miss Baber 
in her work seeks to show how the study 
of geography can be made interesting by 
beginning with the geographical features 
immediately surrounding the school, and 
leading up from these to a comprehension 
of the larger features of geography. 

The material on exhibition would at- 
tract attention in any part of the world. 
It is an honest display of the children’s 
own work, and there are many original 
features about it. 

To the ordinary observer, the order of 
interest would perhaps be: First, the in- 
dustrial exhibit; second, the water color 
display; third, the profusely-illustrated 
written papers from pupils and students 
ail over the islands. 

There are 135 schools on the eight prin- 
cipal islands. Three hundred fifty 
teachers are employed. About one-third 
of the schools is represented in the ex- 
hibit, which was talked of for a year. It 
was the desire of the director of the sum- 
mer school that no work be prepared for 
“show,” so no official announcement was 
sent out until May; then the following 
circular was issued: 

The director of the summer school, eo- 
operating with the Armstrong Institute, 
wishes to make an educational exhibit a 
marked feature of the summer school of 
1899. He therefore requests all teachers 
of public and private schools in the 
Hawaiian Islands to contribute to such 
exhibit in accordance e with the following 
plan: 

!. Though every article exhibited will 
be plainly marked with name of the 
school or individual exhibiting it, and in 
case of work of pupils, the name, age, and 
grade of the pupil producing it, no sch-ol 
or individual shall make a separate ex- 
hibit. 

2. All work of pupils exhibited shall be 
work prepared in the regular progress of 
the. school, and not especially for exhib’- 
tion; and every teacher offering work of 
pupils, in that very act pledges his honor 
that it has been thus prepared. 

5. It being the purpose of this exhibi- 
tion to show the schoo's, not as they 
ought to be, not even at their best, but as 
they are, selected and corrected work w 1] 
not be in place. The work of who'e 
classes is wanted. 

4. All exhibits shall be combined in aec- 
cordance with the following  classifies- 
tion: 

Class I.—Kindergari .n and Infant Edu- 
cation, This class shall include all ex- 


BEST 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


FOR USE AS TEXT-BOOKS, FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 
AND FOR THE TEACHER’S AND STUDENT’S PRIVATE USE. e 


ELOCUTIONARY TEXT-BOOKS 


e 


By J. W. Snoemaker, A.M. 


Practical Elocution 
The practical, common-sense character of this 
book has given it the largest sale on record of 
any similar work. 

Most books on Elocution set forth some indi- 


Vidualsystem. An elocutionistemploys a method 


of his own; he gains a reputation, and he writes | 
| No newand untried theories are given place, 


a book which embodies that method, 


| 
Not so with * Practical Elocution.”’ It is the | 


ject. It can be as successfully used by the 


average teacher of reading as by the trained | 


elocutionist. 


300 pp., cloth, leather Lack, $1.25.. 


LANGUAGE 


| 400 pp., cloth, leather back, $1.25. 


'Advanced Elocution 


| By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER 

This volume, designed to meet the wants of the 
/more advanced students, is the outgrowth of 
careful study and observation covering an ex- 
tended period of practical work in the classroom 
and on the reading platform. 


but the wealth of thought as found in Austin, 
Rush, Darwin, Delsarte, Engel, Brown, and 
other writers has been crystallized, arranged 
and adapted to meet the wants of the student 
of the ‘‘ new elocution.” 


HANDBOOKS 


Slips of Speech 


By Joun H. Becuren 


> Who is free from occasional * slips of speech,” 
Sane who would not like to be reminded of them 
ina quiet and friendly way? Here is a iittle vol- 
ume for just this purpose, It is practical and 
philosophical, fresh, novel, and winning, and 
written in an interesting and chatty style. 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 


fruit of actual classroom experience —a prac- 
“ tical, common-sense treatment-of the whole sub- | 


Handbook of Pronunciation 


By Joun H. Becurer 


This volume contains over five thousand care- 
fully selected words of difficult pronunciation, 
alphabetically arranged. In addition to the co- 
pious list of words of ordinary use, many geo- 
graphical, biographical, historical, mythological, 
iscientific, and technical terms of difficult pro- 
nunciation are given, 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


AAA 


Astronomy 
The Sun and His Family 
By MacNatrr Wricur 


The author has made the subject of Astronomy 
as charming as a fairy tale,and any one who reads 
this book will have a clear and comprehensive 
view of the chief facts concerning our solar sys- 
tem. She shows how worlds are born, the re- 


ments which produce days, seasons, years, tides, 


eclipses, etc. Few books contain as much valu- 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


CLASSIC 


space. 


lations and distances of planets, and their move- 


able matter, so pleasantly packed in so smalla 


‘Botany: 
The Story of Plant Life 


By Jutta MacNarr Wricut 


This charming little book is divided intotwelve 
chapters, each adapted to a month Of the year, 
and devoted to plants that are in evidence during 
that month. The treatment of root, stem, leaf, 
flower, seed-pod, and fruit are pleasing and prac- 
tical. The subject of Botany is thoroughly cov- 
ered, in an easy conversational way that is most 
| interesting as well as instructive. 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


STORIES 


The Story of the Iliad 
The Story of the Odyssey 
The Story of the Aeneid 


These three books give to young 


the great epics of Homer and Virgil, 
that makes them delightful and instructive books for supplementary reading. 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, A. M., 
Supt. of Philadelphia Public Schools, 
Profusely Illustrated 
Handsomely Bound 
Each, $1.25. 
readers all the prominent features of 
ip simple prose form and im language 


SPECIAL RATES FOR INTRODUCTION 


| 


THE PENN PUBWSHING COMPANY 


923 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


hibits pertaining to kindergarten work 
and similar work done in the first grade, 
further classified as follows:— 


(a) Organization, history, statistics, 
ete. 

(b) Plans, models, apparatus, and fit- 
tings. 


(c) Sehool furniture. 

(d) Curriculums, time-tables, ete. 

(e) Results obtained—pupil’s work. 

Class Il.—Elementary Education. This 
class shall include all exhibits pertaining 
to the work of the first eight grades, 
further classified as follows:— 

(a) Organization, history, 
ete. 

(b) Plans, models, apparatus, and fit- 
tings. 

(c) Schoolhouse furniture, models, 
and appliances for teaching. 

(d) Curriculums, time-tables, ete. 

(e) Results obtainel—composit’o:s, 
letters, written work, examination 
papers, maps, models, drawings, 
paintings, plans of grounds im- 
proved and gardens cultivated, 
articles made, photographs of 
articles made, etc. 

Class III,—Secondary Education. 


statistics, 


class shall include all exhibits pertaining 
to work between the ninth and twelfth 
grades, inclusive, further classified as fol- 
lows: — 
(a) Organization, 
ete. 
(b) Plans, models, home-made appa- 
ratus, ete. 
(c) Schoolhouse furniture, models, 
and appliances for teaching. 
(d) Curriculums, time-tables, ete. 
(e) Results obtained—as in class 2. 

Anything and everything that will indi- 
cate the progress, present eondition, 

.methods, or results of education in the 
Hawaiian Islands will find its place in this 
classification, and is wanted. Any one 
able to contribute to the exhibition in any 
class or sub-class is invited to do so. 

As shown in the above circular, the 
Honolulu display of school work is meant 
to be a distinctively “island” exhib't. and 
it is so arranged that no particular school 
shall attract special attention. 

In the industrial display the woodwork 
is of an interesting character, The chief 


history, statistics, 


object of this seems to be an attempt to 
carry out ideas gained in most excellent 
There are canoes, 


observation work, 
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September 28, 1809. 


Some N ew Books. 


The Boys of Scrooby.. 
Lehrbuch’s Der Deutschen 
Longmans’ Illustrated First Latin Reading Book 

Longmans’ Illustrated First French Reading Book 

and 
Second French Reading Book and Grammar.... Bid- 
The Ralstons 
The Elements of Blowpipe Analysis 
Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition.. 
Handbook of Optics 
Topical Studies in American History........--+.-+-- 
Luther’s Deutschen Schriften. 
A Course in 
A First Greek 
Dead Men Tell No Tales... cesses 
Christian Science and Other Superstitions..... .... 
Told Under the Cherry Trees 
Botanizing 
Mark Ellis 
The Bordentown Story-tellers.. 


fishing implements, household utensils, 
boxes containing wooden alphabets, twine 
holders, picture frames, checker boards, 
rulers, nut baskets, etc., carved in wood. 

The sewing exhibit is intensely inter- 
esting. One sees all lines of work from 
crude kindergarten sewing to the finished 
product of private school graduates. Bags 
containing complete outfits of dolls’ 
underwear are represéntative of much 
truly educative work done in the schools 
here. Sewing of a very practical nature 
can be seen scattered all over the tables. 
Stockings neatly darned, neckties, aprons 
dresses, bed quilts, and many other arti- 
cles show that the art of home making is 
not neglected. A beautiful American flag 
attests the fact that one way of instilling 
patriotism into the hearts of Hawaiian 
children is by means of the “bright, 
swift-flying needle.” There are many 
really beautiful pieces of needlework on 
exhibition, but time and space will not 
admit of a description. 

Fishing nets made of twine or thread 
deserve special mention, and some of the 
= in crochet are original and beau- 
tiful. 

The weaving exhibit is certainly one of 
the most interesting ever seen—interest- 
ing because some of it is made from the 
leaves of native trees. Children have 
gone to these trees, taken the leaves, 
stripped, broken, and made the material 
pliable; then they have colored part of it 
with diamond dyes, and woven it with 
white strips into mats. Here also are 
fans, folios, baskets, picture ffames, and 
braid in six different patterns for island 
hats. All these are made from grasses 
and wood fibres. Aside from its educa- 
tional value, the schools aim to not let 
weaving become a lost art on the islands. 

Evidently the value of social work is 
not underrated. Here are many fine col- 
lections from the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms. Yonder is a display 
of fishes and insects, and before us is a 
ease of beautiful shells. A tree herba- 
rium, in which are specimens of twigs, 
leaves, and flowers from the tree and a 
water-color painting of the fru., is well 
worth examining. Before us stands a fine 
case made of native woods by the boys of 
a country school. This contains a co'lec- 
tion of thirty different kinds of Hawaiian 
woods. On another table there are hand- 
made folios filled with collections of geo- 
graphical and historical pictures, and last, 
but not least, are the stamp collections. 

Every phase of school work seems to be 


represented. The written papers are all 
profusely illustrated, showing well the 
idea of correlation. The story of 


Hiawatha and others are illustrated beau- 
tifully by conceptional work in paper cut- 
ting, water colors, and drawing. The 
story of Robinson Crusoe, told in pictures 
by pupils too small to write, is excellent, 
and the illustrated life-history of the 
caterpillar and many insects deserves 
more than passing notice. 

One feature of the exhibit is a can of 
honey taken by pupils from the school 
bee-hive. Cane, coffee, and rice growing 
are shown in an objective way. Excel- 
lent paintings and drawings have been 
made, and some of the written papers on 


sugar and poi-making would be good sup- ~ 


plemental reading for the children of 
other lands. 

Two months ago it was our pleasure to 
visit the Honolulu normal school, which 
is under the direction of President Edgar 
Wood. While there, we saw much of the 
work prepared which is now on exhibi- 
tion. Pupils and students were studying 
fish and other forms of animal life. In 
some cases they were mounting, painting, 
and drawing the specimens before them, 
and writing out clear and accurate de- 
scriptions. In the agricultural depart- 


ment of this school students were prepar- 
ing charts with specimens of cleft, whip, 
side, and veneer drafting. 


There were 


Author. Publisher. Price, 
Hall. Houghton Mifflin, & Co., Boston. $i. BO 
Spanhoofd,. Heath & Co., Boston. 1,00 
Heatley. Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 40 
Harbottle. +... & 35 
good and Campbell. 50 
Crawford, The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 1.00 
Carpenter. ‘ €0 
Allen. $s 40 
Carruth. [Ed.}] Ginn & Co., Boston. — 
Buck. Henry Holt & C 80 
Forman. Harper & Brothers, New York. ooo 
Hornung. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.25 
Buckley. The Century Company, ‘“ — 
Hubbard. P. Putnam’s Sons, ew York. .10 
Le Baron. Lee & Shepard, Boston. — 
Bailey. Preston & Rounds, Providence. 75 
Whisner. Acme Pub.Co., Morgant’wn, W. Va.— 
Butterworth. A. I. Bradley, & Co., Boston. 1.25 

Newberry. 1.25 
also charts showing cuttings, budding, 
etc. One phase of this normal work was 


exceedingly interesting. It consisted in a 
study of the Hawaiian people. The divi- 
sions made were social, political, and re- 
ligious. Under the social head, paintings 
and drawings were made of people, public 
buildings, homes, Hawaiian clothing, the 
royal costume, fishing and war imple- 
ments, etc. These were the results of fre- 
quent excursions about the islands and to 
museums. 

Under the religious head, paintings and 
drawings were made of the Hawaiian 
gods, modes of religious service, and of 
the ceremony connected with the making 
of canoes. 

The political life, which was the result 
of the social and the religious, was also 
represented with brush and pencil. His- 
tory, the natural outgrowth of this work, 
seemed a living thing to the students. 
Besides the fine display of color work and 
drawing from the normal school, there 
are beautifully-illustrated papers on sub- 
jects like the following: Hawaiian Fish- 
ing, The Use of Feathers, Kapa Making, 
The Stone Works of Hawaii, A Study of 
Hawaiian Woods, Ancient Hawaiian 
Dress, Ancient Idols, Implements of An- 
cient Hawaiians, Canoe Building, Ancient 
Hawaiian Customs, House Building, An- 
cient Hawaiian Art, Ornaments of the 
Ancient Hawaiians, Hawaiian Industries, 
The Calabash, Poi-Making, and The 
Hawaiian Islands. 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR. 


“All around them and below 

The sound of hammers, blow on blow,” 
presages, not “The Launching of the 
Ship” in this instance, but the launching 
of the Great Food Fair of 1899, about 
which all New England is talking. Irom 
the very first it was known that the policy 
of the management would be one of pro- 
gressive enterprise and open-handed lib- 
erality in securing the very best features 
and talent in the line of demonstration 
and entertainment. With Sousa, Godfrey, 
Reeves,”and Missud at the head of the 
musical programmes, Nellie Dot Ranche 
in charge of the woman’s department, the 
New England sportsman in control of the 
“Sportsman’s Paradise,’’ and Caterer Bow 
of Norumbega fame presiding in the cafe, 
it can be seen that the ’99 food fair has 
many pleasures in store for visitors. 

Three thousand silver souvenirs will be 
given away each morning by the manage- 
ment, and a new system of distributing 
these gifts so as to avoid crowding and de- 
lay has been adopted. 

The entrances this year are also ar- 
ranged so as to prevent confusion in ad- 
mitting the throngs of visitors. 

The doors of the exposition will be 
opened to the public Monday, October 2, 
at 10 a. m., and the inaugural exercises 
will occur at 3 p. m. 


Admiral Dewey carries a watch whose 
case is of steel that was taken from the 
wreck of the Maine. A manufacturer 
who is making hats that are named after 
him wished to send him one. ‘‘He wrote 
to me,” said the admiral, “asking what 
size I now wore. I told him the same size 
I wore before May 1.” 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
It soothes the child, softens the 


success. 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 


from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle, 


Agency. 


Agencies. 


ETHEL COLLEGE, TENN. — The board of 

Miss Zona L, 
Aug. 20, 1899 

I neglec ted to inform you in m 
of music. A close second was Miss Whiting. 
applications [ could not begin to read them all, 
same, Aug. 21, 1899. 


Dunn instructor in Latin and modern languages. 


your recommendation, elected 


trustees have, on ny 
resident CHARLES E. STOAKS, 


last that Miss Delia M. Patchen has also been selected as director 
I think every bureau in the country was after me; so many 
I am relying a great deal upon your judgment. — The 


It seems that Miss Patchen did not get my communication informing her of her election to this place, 


and has accepted another position, 

by wire? or one equally as good ? — The same, Sept. 
Telegram. — You are elected, McKenzie, Tenn. 

GERTRUDE WHITING, Alma, Mic h, , Sept. 4, 1899. 


ill you please see if Miss Whiting can be secured, and inform me 


2, 1899. 


Tele graph acceptance to President Stoaks. — To Miss 


I have telegraphed my acceptance to President Stoaks. — The same, Sept. 4, 1599. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY...... 


W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE 


ASSOCI ATION 136 Auditorium Building 


CHICACO, Ill. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,700. Seeks Teacners who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, 


The Albert 
Teachers’ 


ing yourself, 


B. F. CLARK 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 


best schools in 


most successful, year. 


Ten years in Chicago. 
manent clientage among the 


N. 
ON SHORT NOTICE we fill many desirable 
preg during the fall and winter months, Central 
f not desirably located, write fully concern- Music 
‘This is our fourteenth, and Nall, 
Address Cc, J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 


378 and 388 
Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


Per- 


the West 


MERICAN : : 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to 
Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governess¢s, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuLTon, . . 


23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 


156 Fifth Ave. 
25 Ki 
420 Parrott Bldg. bp 


New York. 
ng &t., Wes Toronto. 


1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
4l4 Century Blag., Minneapoiis. 


n Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Pew 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manual. 


The 


PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. I. MERRILL, Manager, 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


Nn with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
on Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 

sylvania and other States. Yourteen years experience. Address 
R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, 
REGISTER NEEDS MORE TEACHERS, both 


NOW. - 


enrolling, it willinvestigate your record if you 


| The HOME TEACHERS’ AGENG 


men and women, for present calls, 
If you must know chances before 
send your claims, reterences (Dot lestin onials), 


and twenty-five cents to it, at... cc... wees 352 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EpWARD FICKETT, Manager, | 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACH ERS. AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining Positions. 


SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F, PEASE. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. | 
3 East 14th 8t., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington S8t., 


Recommends teachers. Our | 
ations have weight with school officials. 


Teachers Wanted 


AMERICAN TEACHERS! ras” | 


(21st Year.) Louis, Mo. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 
Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


UNSTON BUREAU, Hancock, Maryland. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave. 4list and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 


Central for shopp and thes tres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Property for Sale. 


A well-established school in Texas, paying 
a large profit on investment, will be sold 
at a great sacrifice. 

Satisfactory cause for selling. 

Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


KINDERGARTEN 


J. W 
SCHERMERHORN & 00. 


8 Hast 14th 8 
SUPPLIES York. 


Send for New Catalogue. 


TOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 215 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 


216 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. L.—No. 12. 


The Latest and Best 


Pedagogical 


Literature. 


BRIEF 
S 
EXTRACTS. © > 
AS 
“The art of teaching 5 = 
should have its foundations RY 
~ 
“ The individual teacher 35 
must have part in the con- 4 = = 
struction of the science in w= = 
which his art is to have its 3% 
&, 
of philosophy, though it be = 5 
slavery as long as the teacher "Re 
who submits to such laws re) = 
cannot justify these in his 
own consciousness.” 4 


Single copies sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 


J. B. LipPINCOTT COMPANY, 
714-722 Filbert St... . Philadelphia, Pa. 


This remarkable new course in Art In- 
struction is being rapidly introduced by the 
leading cities and towns. Adopted in June 
for exclusive use in the public schools of the 
City of Boston, Published in yearly and 
halt-yearly editions, with manuals. 


Beautiful new books, published this summer. 
Profusely illustrated. 


NEW ELEMENTARY 
DRAWING COURSE. 


TWO NEW 
PRIMARY MANUALS. 


THE PRANG 
PLATINETTES..... 


The Prang Educational Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Twenty choice pictures in envelope, for class- 
room study. Price, $1.00. Size, 6x9. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
A correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
RB Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c, 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 

EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, C, 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. —_ 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 

x#™ Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


The Pamlih Gymnasium 
Wanted, TEACHERS Of San Francisco, Calif., with all its appli- 


who are willing to devote a part of | ances, good-will, and extensive patronage, is 


hei . liciti 1 offered for sale. 
their spare time to soliciting orders | ‘This gymnasium has a high reputation for 


for our educational publications to | its medico-gymnastic department and its system 
ke ‘- of Swedish health gymnastics, and has had a 
write us for particulars. paying business from its start. A fine opening 


We pay liberal cash commissions, or medical 
and furnish all necessary suppli 
Suppues WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
ree Sumy ° 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
Address AGENCY DEPT,, 


JouRNAL oF Epucation, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted, Suite. 101 res 


rium Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


CLASSIC ART FOR SCHOOLS. 


THE RIVERSIDE ART SERIES. 


Edited by ESTELLE M. HURLL. 


Vol, I. — RAPHAEL. 

A COLLECTION OF FIFTEEN REPRESENTATIVE PICTURES AND A 
PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST, WITH EXPLANATORY TEXT, INTRO- 
DUCTIONS, SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS, AND A PRONOUNCING 
VOCABULARY. 

List of Illustrations: Portrait of Raphael ; The Madonna of the Chair; Abraham 
and the Three Angels; The Miraculous Draught of Fishes ; The Sacrifice at Lystra ; 
Heliodorus Driven from the Temple; The Liberation of Peter; The Holy Family of 
Francis I.; St Catherine of Alexandria; St. Cecilia; The Transfiguration ; Parnassus : 
Socrates and Alcibiades; The Flight of A‘neas; St. Michael Slaying the Dragon; The 
Sistine Madonna. 

XVIII. + 94 pages, 12mo. Paper, 30 cents, net ; Cloth, 40 cents, net. 


IssuEp QuarTeRLy. In preparation: REMBRANDT, MICHAEL ANGELO, MILLET. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park St., Boston. 11 F, 17th St., New York. 378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


For schools or Home Study. Spelling, Letter Writing, Type- 
[) writing English, Shorthand, Commercial Law, Pocket Dic- 
| ‘ () tionary, Arithmetic, Bookkeeping and Business Practice. 
D0 Illustrated Catalogue Free. Address, 


THE PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOK CO., 422 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE VISIBLE WRITING sii: JACKSON TYPEWRITER 


Mg An extremely simple 


commends it 
to all. 
The writing 


and effective 
tabulating device 


supplied 
always in sight 


without extra cost. 
from 


beginning to end. Artistic Catalogue Free. 


JACKSON TYPEWRITER SELLING CO., 
Sole Agent forNew England | LT FEDERAL St., Boston, Mass. 


and New York State. 


ducational /nstitutions. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


SITY Waitetor Catalogue, 
ONIVERSITY 
Any _ Information. 


PO B LI 5 A N G 43-47 East 10th St., | Actual experience in public school music teaching. 


ay | Pupils prepared tor church and concert engage- 
COMPANY New York e ments. For circulars apply to 
| 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIG Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools 


Miss JULIA CRANE. Director, Potadam, N. ¥ 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
: for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
| ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
| ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
| the school, Newbury, corner ot Exeter St., Bilston 
BARTLETT. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G, BOYDEN, A. M, 


WTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
_For both sexes, For catalogues address the 
Principal, P. BEOKWITH. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WerstTFIELD, MAss. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. ‘THOMPSON, Principal. 


. BE. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
N. E. Dept., Boston, Mass. 


EFFORTS 


Orations, addresses, ese |} 
says, valedictories, salu- 
tatories, class poems, ivy | 
poems, class mottoes, | 
after-dinner speeches, 
flag-days, national holi- 
days, class-day exercises, 
Modelsfor every possible 
occasion in high-school 
and college career ; each 
and every “‘effort” being 
what some fellow has 
‘stood on his feet’? and 
actually delivered on a 
similar occasion, 

Price, $1.50 Postpaid, 

Cloth—640 Pages. 


HINDS & NOBLE tees 


4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, WN. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store. + 


TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset | Street, Boston. 


MEMBER OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Important to aper Post 


AmericanJournal ot Education..St. Louis, Mo. 


American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 
Colorado School Journal......... Jenver, Col. 
In order to place the JOURNAL OF 606505000 
EpucaTION within the reach of every Educational Journal Toronto, Can. 
ducational News................ e 
teacher in the country, we propose to Educational Review............. New York, N. Y. 
: Florida School Exponent........Jacksonville, Fla. 
offer the paper in Ciuss OF THREE or Indiana School Journal..:--:.... Indianapolis, Ind. 
‘ ubuque, Iowa. 
This rate will be made only on con- | Journal of Education............ Boston, Mass. 
eg ‘ Journal of Pedagogy............. Binghamton, N.Y. 
dition that payment shall be made in Kindergarten Review ........... Springtield, Mass. 
Michigan Moderator............ Lansing, Mich. 
advance, and that the Club, together | midiand Schools...) Des Moines, Ia. 


Missour: School Journal... ....Jefferson City, Mo. 
with the money, shal! be sent to us Northwestern Journal of Education. Lincoln Neb. 


by one individual. Columbus, Ohio. 
This Club rate will apply to both | Popular Educator,............ ono 

new subscriptions and renewals, pro- ‘New York, N.Y, 
vided the above named conditions are | 
For special inducements to secure | School News and Practical 

Clubs, address Teachers’Institute New York, NY, 
SUBSCKIPTION DEPT., Texas School 

NEw ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co, Wisconsin Kansas. 

3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. ' western Teacher................ Milwaukee, Wie 


Pie 
| 
} 
{ | 
WK, 
= FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
GOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
| 


